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MR. WALLACE 


T was the fashion a few years ago to acclaim Mr. Henry Wallace’s 








references to the century of the common man. If that means the 
century of men like Mr. Wallace judgements may—since last Friday— 
need some revision. What the Secretary of Commerce chose to say 
n his speech to the Left Wing Citizens’ Political Action Committee 
ast week is a matter primarily for American commentators. So is 
Mr. Wallace’s relation to Mr. Byrnes, and the allocation of responsi- 
bility for the conduct of American foreign policy between the 
President, the Secretary of State and other members of the Cabinet. 
The questions of personalities and politics involved concern this 
country only indirectly. As for British imperialist policy in the 
Near East or anywhere else, it is really sufficient to observe, with the 
minimum of inevitable incivility, that Mr. Wallace was talking pure 
nonsense, and could not have persuaded himself that he was talking 
nything else. For much more than a generation the British Empire 
has been evolving into a Commonwealth of self-governing States ; 
vithin the last fifteen years two mandated territories, Iraq and Trans- 
wdania, have acquired complete independence; at the present 


moment we are doing our utmost to detach ourselves completely 
rom India and Egypt. What more does Mr. Wallace ask or expect? 
[he best answer has been given him by General Smuts, who in a 
tatement last Monday observed .that “he had read of some person 
1) America trying to shape the world on the lines of British militarism. 


The gentleman was barking up the wrong tree. British milit irism 
vas dead. It died in the Boer War, and had been non-existent sinc 
It has And the testimony to its demise from such a quarter 1s 


mpressive 

The publica ition of Mr. Wallace’s letter of July 23rd to President 
Iruman expounding American foreign policy as the Secretary of 
Commerce thinks it should be, is obviously improper in the extreme. 


It almost compels Mr. Byrnes to intimate to the President—already 
sufficiently embroiled by his equivocal references to the New York 
speech—that either his Secretary of State or his Secretary of Com- 
must go. It is bad enough that the Secretary of Commerce 

y down the law on foreign policy to the President behind 
the Secretarv of State’s back ; the matter is made far worse, and the 
Secretary of State is put in an impossible position, when the whole 
affair is by accident or design made public. That, much more 
than the actual content of the letter, is the gravamen of the latest 
offence. As to Mr. Wallace’s views on Russia, he shows no realisa- 
t f the extent to which her hectoring attitude in external affairs 
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may be an offset to her internal difficulties, which are quite cor- 
tainly considerable. Some of his observations are, no doubt, un- 
exceptionable. When he affirms that “we [meaning the United 
States, but the statement applies to Great Britain equally] should 
ascertain from a fresh point of view what Russia believes to be 
essential to her own security as a prerequisite to the writing of 
the peace and to co-operation in the construction of a world order,” 
we can all agree in principle. But the hard fact remains that Soviet 
Ministers seem incapable of a frank conversation round a table, 
with the cards (as Mr. Bevin would put it) on the table, and public 
speeches in Paris or elsewhere, addressed primarily to the readers 
of Isvestia and Pravda, can do nothing but perpetuate deadlock. Mr. 
Wallace’s own public speeches are now to be temporarily suspended. 
That is something. 


The Battle of Buenos Aires 


Anyone acquainted with the vocabulary of hard bargaining v 
have discounted the forecasts current from time to time in the past 
eleven weeks that the Anglo-Argentine trade talks were about 
break down. ° But the most iron-mouthed hucksters must 
gasped a little at the Argentine initial demands for a trebling 
the price of steers, at the proposal that the Argentine sterling 
balances in London should be converted to a loan at 2} per cent 
and at the violence with which the British-owned railways in 
Argentina were characterised as so much scrap iron, scarcely worth 
iking as a gift. It is hardly surprising that the British delegation 
occasionally reached for their hats. But they never quite got to them, 
ind it was all right in the end. Asperities were finally overtopped 
in exaggeration by the compliments exchanged on the nemal 
conclusion of an agreement which provides for a joint Anglo- 
Argentine Board to run the British-owned Argentine railways, 
— of quantities and methods of payment for Argentine meat 
to be sold to Britain, and the funding of the £130,000,000 of sterling 
ee held by Argentina in London at $ per cent. interest. The 
prices to be paid for the meat are likely to be very reasonable, as 
is the interest rate on the new loan, and the railways clauses repre- 
sent a step towards the desirable end of purchase by Argentina. It 
is satisfactory in itself that Argentina has not abused her advantage. 
For Argentina today occupies a very strong position. Her national 
income and overseas trading status have been enormously strength- 
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ened during the war, and the demand for her products is strong 
and steady. The soaring price of linseed oil, to quote only one 
example, reflects the need of the whole world for a new coat of 
paint. But this will not go on for ever. Some day a buyer’s market 
will return, and against that day Argentina will do well to keep 
on the right side of her old customers. ; 


German Elections 


The local elections held in the British zone on Sunday were only 
a beginning of the democratic process which is to substitute elected 
councils for those nominated by the Occupying Power. The elec- 
tion was, in fact, only for the smallest councils ; the larger towns 
will poll next month. But the results give at least some 
indication of political feeling in West Germany. Two points are 
noticeable. One is the failure of the Communists, who obtained 
only about 1 per cent. of votes and seats. The other is the success 
of independent candidates, nearly 24,000 being returned against 
20,600 Christian Democratic Union candidates and 16,000 Social 
Democrats. The larger towns may modify this preliminary result ; 
the Communists are likely to fare better there. But it seems 
clear that Western Germany on the whole is pursuing a middle- 
Left course, avoiding extremes, and that the inevitable reaction 
against the domination of all sides of life by a Partei, which Ger- 
many has endured since 1933, has set in, with a leaning towards 
independent candidates. The general tendency is repeated in the 
French zone, where elections took place simultaneously. Here the 
Christian Democrats were victorious, but again many seats went 
to independent candidates. A similar trend had revealed itself in 
the American-zone elections earlier. Meanwhile, in the Russian 
zone the Socialist Unity Party (a union of Communists and Social 
Democrats) has won a decisive victory with 69 per cent. of the 
seats ; since this party had the full force of Russian propaganda 
behind it, that is not perhaps surprising. 


The French Political Shake-up 

General de Gaulle has lately been both an asset and a liability 
to the M.R.P., the largest party in France. On the one hand, the 
widespread impression that he was closer to that party than to 
any other undoubtedly gained it numbers of votes from those many 
Frenchmen to whom de Gaulle is an embodiment of solidity and 
honour. On the other hand, the same impression brought upon 
the M.R.P. the suspicion, and occasionally the fury, of the Com- 
munists and Socialists, its fellows in the coalition, to whom the 
General’s appeal to the political Right has always appeared a danger, 
De Gaulle, for his part, has been absolutely consistent. He has 
never, by the merest flicker of an eyelid, given any party cause to 
He has continually professed his 


hope for his exclusive support. 
in par- 


belief in the fundamental French desire for stability, and 
ticular for a constitution providing for a strong executive, not bound 
by the continual shifts of the parties. The whole issue has now 
come to a head. A new draft constitution is about to appear, and 
the M.R.P. are making it increasingly plain that their own support 
will be directed away from General de Gaulle’s known ideas and 
towards the ideas of the Communists and Socialists. At the same 
time there has appeared a new party calling itself the Union 
Gaulliste, which will get its chance to show its strength in the 
forthcoming referendum on the constitution and the subsequent 
election of a new and permanent Assembly. It is certain to capture 
some votes from the M.R.P. Whether General de Gaulle will be 
inconsistent for the first time and Milly himself with it is much more 
doubtful. Such an alliance could hardly last long. 


A Good Agreement with France 

It is fortunately not necessary to have agreements between this 
country and France formally set out and signed before they can 
be regarded as safe. Consequently the agreement in principle which 
has just been reached on the basis of future payments between the 
French and sterling areas can be commented upon as a fact although 
it is not yet signed. Since the war ended France has been getting 
steadily into debt to this country, and has only been able to reduce 
that debt to any significant extent by the painful methods of export- 
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ing gold and requisitioning securities. When the last financ; 

agreement was made, last April, we were still uncertain of F ves 
capacity to pay, and even more uncertain of our own abilit =u 
generous, since the American loan had not gone through. 4. 
matters have now been clarified and it has been decided not t - 
for early repayment of £100,000,000 owing to us, but to tee: ask 
into a loan at the very low interest rate of } per cent. But the k ‘ 
sidedness of Anglo-French trade will not be rectified in a day W. 














are bound to go on exporting more to France than we can im 
from her, since we cannot afford luxury goods and since ual 
ability to supply such things as pit-props, iron ore and potash 
limited. But lopsidedness is the normal condition of trade eens 
any two countries, and it can be rectified by triangular and multi 
lateral arrangements whereby we use our balances in France 
buy goods from other countries. The fact that we cannot bu 
brandy and other and externally applied perfumes will teach s9 
people in this country that the war made us poorer. But we fo 
our part can set about cementing the fundamental goodwill betwee 
us and our nearest neighbour by trying to translate into French; 
the home-truth that “ It’s the poor as ’elps the poor.” 


Coal and Current 


Mr. Shinwell’s quarrel with the electricity supply companies seems 
to be entirely of his own seeking, and it is singularly hard to see 
how it can serve the general good. A representative of the companies 
having stated that fuel stocks were at present so low that some form 
of electricity rationing during the coming winter was almost certaip, 
the Minister of Fuel and Power promptly affirmed that a statement 
which most people would regard as a mere proclamation of the 
obvious was “a lot of nonsense,” and supplemented this courtesy 
by the declaration in a speech in Durham a day later that “a can. 
paign of the most villainous character against the Government” 
was in progress. This is mere hysterical petulance. Mr. Shinwell 
presumably does not challenge the historic telief that bricks cain 





be made without straw. Does he think it any easier to make 
electricity without coal—or water-power, which in this case is ro 
available? Everybody knows that the necessary coa: is not ferth 
coming. Figures showing the continued drop in production ‘hay 
been quoted again and again ; the most recent of them can be founé 
in the official Monthly Statistics for August ; Mr. Shinwell himsel! 
members of the newly-appointed Coal Board, Mr. Arthur Horner 
secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, and other influential 
people have been going up and down the country urging the miner 
to produce more coal. There is not the smallest reason to believe 
that enough will be produced to meet the coming winter's needs. I! 
the electricity companies have too little coal to produce the electricity 
their consumers require, what alternative to rationing, either by : 
Ministry order or by the companies themselves, remains? 





Prisoners of War 


The decision of the Cabinet to repatriate German prisoners ¢ 
war at the initial rate of 15,000 a month is a step to be welcomed 
as far as it goes. But it is very far from adequate. The decision i 
in itself an admission that we have no justification for keeping thes 
men here indefinitely. There is in fact no justification for keepin; 
any of them, except notorious Nazis whose return to the countr 
would be a public danger, here at all sixteen months after the end 
of the war. The rate of their repatriation must be determined by 
the amount of transport available, but it ought to be limited by 
that alone. To send home all prisoners in this country at the ratt 
of 15,000 a month would take 26 months—and it must be re 
membered that, apart from the exception mentioned above, the last 
15,000 are just as fully entitled to repatriation as the first. Farmers 
here will, of course, miss the valuable contribution the Germans have 
made, but that does not justify a continuance of this forced labour; 
there is good reason to believe that a large number of Germans— 
some of them here now, some at present in Germany—would 
readily volunteer for farm-work in this country if guaranteed condi- 
tions not substantially inferior to an English agricultural labourer’s. 
Even if that is not so we have no right to retain the prisoners as 4 
matter of convenience, or even in order to meet an urgent need. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


T is no longer necessary to commend the squatters on the 
ground that they assert the fundamental independence of free 
Englishmen. That idea occurred to most observers when the 
first families moved into military camps which seemed to be 
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standing idle for no good reason. By the time that the process 
had extended to empty houses and finally been metamorphosed 
into the organised invasion of whole blocks of London flats, many 
of which were empty for very good reasons, the appeal of rugged 
action had begun to wear off. It may be true that many of the 
rights of Englishmen have been won by stout-hearted individuals 
acting in defiance of the law or skirmishing along the boundaries 
which divide that which is lawful from that which is not, but 
such dangerous action is not lightly to be resorted to and it has 
very strict limits. It has now been made overwhelmingly plain that 
the limit has been crossed several times in the past few weeks. There 
are still questions before the courts concerning the position of 
squatters and it is therefore not permissible to comment on these 
questions here, much less to give answers. But an interim injunction 
has already been granted against four squatters in the Duchess 
of Bedford House restraining them from trespass, and a statement 
from 10, Downing Street has quoted the opinion that both civil 
and criminal law have been violated. These facts must be taken 
account of, even though many of the people who now leave the 
premises which they have arbitrarily entered are genuinely suffer- 
ing acute hardship. Such cases must be put right. There are still 
perfectly legal ways in which they can be put right. If the law 
is found to stand in the way of a proper solution the law itself 
may be altered by political action. But the squatters who now 
move out do so in the name of those things by which some of 
them moved in—the fundamental rights of Englishmen and 
hb man beings. The injunction granted in the High Court on 
Tuesday against the squatters in the Duchess of Bedford House 
was an equitable remedy unhesitatingly given to the representa- 
tives of the whole community. 

The stages whereby this affair would work itself out should 
Almost exactly the same process 


have been p'ain to everybody. 
” who 


was gone through last year in the case of the “ Vigilantes’ 
put families into empty houses in London, Brighton and else- 
where. The first robust appeal which independent action makes 
to healthy individuals, particularly after six years of galling 
regulations often applied without imagination, first failed of its 
effect on those individuals who suffered by arbitrary action—the 
rightful owners of the properties concerned. Then a change 
came over the whole public attitude when it began to be realised 
that the benefits of the process cculd well be smaller than the 
damage done. And when it became clear that no individual was 
absolutely sure of the quiet use of his home the wheel came full 
circle and a narrow and haphazard appeal to the rights of man 
was answered by a broad and orderly appeal to the same rights. 
It had to happen last year and it has to happen again this year. 
Nobody who has stopped to consider the question could fail to 
see that it would happen. 

That is not to say that no good whatever has come of these 
episodes. In both cases there existed an element of injustice and 
in both cases arbitrary action started the process whereby it can 
be put right. But lately the element of right in the squatters’ 
case has steadily diminished. Of the first occupations of military 
camps it can only be said that the authorities asked for it. They 
had failed, and failed reprehensibly, to get on with the work of de- 
requisitioning land and buildings which were no longer needed 
for war purposes. But even here the squatters were sometimes 
in the wrong and the harm done was greater than the good. 
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Willingness to occupy unsuitable and insanitary huts is not a 
sufficient reason for such occupation. It may lift an ounce of 
responsibility from the Minister of Health, since it was not he 
but the squatters who moved first. But it increases his responsi- 
bility to prevent unhealthy homes from becoming a menace. 
Resources will now probably have to be employed to that end which 
would be useful elsewhere. In fact after the good has been assessed 
—and the blast of public scandal can always do some good in the 
dustier corners of Whitehall—there is still some harm on the other 
side of the account. The good the occupation did was to direct 
attention to a number of sins of omission, to jerk the Departments 
concerned into action and to regulate a process which was dis- 
orderly rather than entirely bad. For the rule “ When in doubt, 
keep them out” was substituted “ When in doubt, let them in” 
and it was a good substitution. But the essential element is regula- 
tion. First needs must be met first. Those Communist elements 
who have been concerned with the mass occupation of London 
flats could straighten out their ideas (if they wished to) by remem- 
bering that people who jump the housing queue are no better than 
those who jump the bus queue. Something has gone wrong with 
a world which loads such people with parcels of food and sends 
deputations to Downing Street on their behalf. Perhaps there are 
hard cases who should go to the head of the queue. If so, they 
must be put there by a competent and informed authority—not 
by a small, cynical and utterly untrustworthy political party. Many ~ 
squatters have now had a very painful demonstration of that fact. 

It was when the mass occupation of London flats, carefully 
organised by Communists, began a fortnight ago that it became 
clear that squatting had ceased to be an understandable demon- 
Stration of impatience with official shortcomings and become a 
menace. All the public disadvantages of the haphazard occupation 
of camps applied, and there were a number of new ones. Particular 
owners and intending tenants were injured and the fact that some 
of them may have been relatively wealthy was quoted as a reason 
for injuring them. Whole communities were injured in those cases 
where the work of preparing flats for priority applicants was inter- 
rupted. A threat was held out to property owners in general, and 
nobody who left his home temporary unoccupied, however good 
his reason, could feel quite sure that it would not be interfered 
with. But by this time the Cabinet had made up its mind and 
the statement issued on September 11th was a model of vigour 
and clarity. The right to property remains second to the right to 
life. But it exists, and if necessary it must be asserted. 

If the squatting episode were merely a product of the silly 
season, the present attempt to sort out its rights and wrongs would 
not be justified. But it is more than that. It has a legal side which 
raises questions of profound importance. It raises the whule 
question of property rights. Nothing which the present Govern- 
ment has done justifies any individual or group in wantonly 
violating those rights. Even the Communist Party, were it a 
body aiming at consistency, would have to respect them. In Russia 
individuals may own property, provided that it is not part of the 
means of production, and presumably they cannot be arbitrarily 
interfered with by private individuals in the use of that property. 
But the greatest threat resides in the Communist Party itself. Up 
to a point it may be ignored. But when, as in the present case, 
it organises the mass violation of property ; when Mr. Harry Pollitt 
explicitly threatens reprisals against the Government ; and when 
the Communist Party exploits a situation which holds a vast amount 
of real human suffering for the purpose of making itself a nuisance, 
the time has come for action. The very fact that, after all, most 
squatting is not Communist-organised, tells its own story. This is 
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@ situation which Communists have exploited, not a movement 
which they have led and they have done more to make the situation 
worse than to make it better. Their purpose is clearly not to right 
@ wrong but to produce a state of continuous disturbance. 

There are several morals. The Government and its officials 
must labour to remove every shadow of excuse for arbitrary action 
by seeing that orderly action leads the way. It must show its willing- 
ness to govern by deeds as well as by words. Individuals for their 
part must exercise vigilance to see that the housing programme is 
pushed forward. And they must consider very carefully how far 
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they can afford to tolerate the sort of defiance of order which was 
voiced by Mr. Harry Pollitt. The curse of many continental 
countries is that political parties must either be in power or in 
prison. In this country opposition is honourable and respected 
That very fact moderates official action to control squatters and 
protects them from anything savouring of official violence. This 
state of affairs must not be upset by the mischievous action of 
cynical minority. The toleration of irresponsible opposition cannot 
be carried to a point where the possibility of tolerance itself is 
destroyed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O lecture to the German prisoners taking the educational course 

at the Training Centre at Wilton Park is an exhilarating ex- 
perience, as readers of the admirable article Harold Nicolson wrote 
in this journal after a recent visit there, will realise. My own task this 
week was to give three hundred men or more who have applied, and 
secured permission, to take a six-weeks’ course in what may 
broadly be described as the.democratic view of life an intelligible 
account how the British Press is run and the principles that 
animate it. What struck me most was the proportion of men— 
I should judge about a third—-who evidently understood English 
well, Though I was translated, paragraph by paragraph, by a 
brilliant interpreter, the way points were taken, and my attempts at 
light humour appreciated, in my own English version was remarkable. 
Equally notable were the questions which came in volleys after the 
address. All were pertinent, none foolish and none hostile, though 
there was obviously no consciousness of restraint. One man, who 
was struck with the correspondence columns in British papers, and 
wanted to know on what principle letters were selected for publica- 
tion, was (I was told) a noted U-boat ace. Another wanted to know 
why, if the papers were as generally satisfactorily run as I had 
claimed, there was a clamour for an enquiry into the conduct of the 
Press ; another asked about the influence of advertisers on editorial 
policy ; another on what freedom an editor enjoyed in relation to 
his proprietors. I hope my answers satisfied them. The value of 
this kind of open forum is obvious. On many of the Germans at 
Wilton Park the course will, no doubt, make little impression or none. 
But on many others it will, and does, make much ; it would not be 
astonishing if Old Wiltonians in Germany came to form a small but 
very valuable camaraderie. 

* * * * 

The romanticism of the Attorney-General’s recent statements 
about the ownership and conduct of the Press aroused general and 
searching comment. But what is to be said of the speech he made 
on housing at St. Helen’s last Friday? He was drawing the usual 
contrast between the Tory record in house-building after the last war 
and the present Government’s achievements after this. “ Then,” 
said Sir Hartley Shawcross, according to the Daily Herald, “ it took 
four years to put up 200,000 houses. On that basis we were now 
moving, in the first year of peace, at least four times as fast.” That 
means, according to the only rational interpretation of plain words, 
that in the first year of peace we have “put up” 200,000 houses. 
This, of course, is nonsense, and the Attorney-General himself a 
minute later gave the actual figure as 17,400 permanent houses. 
It was, of course, permanent houses that were put up after the last 
war ; it is no use throwing in repaired houses, and temporary houses, 
and converted houses, though even al] that would not make up the 
required 200,000. Something more than mere legal niceties seems 
to be involved here. 

* * * * 

What size newspapers do we want? The question is raised very 
pertinently in a booklet on the newsprint question by Sir Walter 
Layton, who, as Chairman of the News Chronicle, and at the same 
time Chairman of the Rationing Committee of the Newsprint Supply 
Company (a co-operative concern formed during the war by the daily 
newspapers) has reason to know what he is talking about. We tend 
to forget what the size of the popular papers—to speak of them alone 
—was in 1933-39. The Daily Mail, now like all its competitors 
sestricted to 4 pages, then frequently ran to 20, and the others were 


little smaller. Readers have got out of the habit of the 20-page 

paper to-day and I doubt whether they want to re-acquire it. Sir 

Walter sets as target (to adopt the too universal jargon) 6 pages in 

1947, 8 pages in 1948, and 12 in 1950. He thinks the papers might 

well be content to stop at 12, and I quite agree with him. ; 
* . * 7 

Sir James Jeans will be mourned by a much larger public than 
most scientists of equal eminence, for he set himself resolutely 
the task of making science intelligible to the ordinary man. And 
in a very large measure he succeeded. Some people, of course, are 
impervious to the most lucid exposition of a subject outside their 
own field of study, and I confess (not without shame) that I found 
The Mysterious Universe, which inclusion in the Penguin series did 
much to popularise, rough going in places. But Jeans depended 
on the spoken as much as on the written word. His Friday lectures 
at the Royal Institution before the war were always largely attended, 
and most deservedly so, for everyone who came was satisfied both 
as to the lecturer’s familiarity with every latest advance in astro- 
nomical knowledge and as to his complete capacity to convey what 
he knew. It may be true that in some of his more popular books 
he occasionally laid himself open to criticism by a certain tendency 
to dogmatic generalisations, but popular expounders are compelled 
to be slightly summary in their methods. 

7 * * * 

That stand-by of the Free Church world, The British Weekly, 
has new proprietors and, what is more important, will shortly have 
a new editor, Dr. J. A. Hutton having retired after 21 years through 
age and ill-health. The paper’s history divides into two distinct 
phases—Robertson Nicoll’s British Weekly, and just The British 
Weekly. That is no disparagement to Nicoll’s successors. He was 
a journalist of an order unique in religious journalism. If the new 
owners of the paper can unearth somewhere a man with anything 
approaching Nicoll’s professional ability, worldly wisdom and 
gift of spiritual exhortation (though there were those who had their 
views on the mixture of the two latter), we shall see the British 
Weekly standing again somewhere near where it stood 30 years ago. 

* * + * 

Those who recognise with some anxiety the complete irreplace- 
ability of Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office will be glad to know that 
no cause remains for the concern his recent illness occasioned. In 
spite of his labours at Paris, the other labours in which he is now 
plunged in connection with Palestine, and the prospect of further 
labours at next month’s meeting of the Council of Four, the Foreign 
Secretary is in excellent health—and in surprisingly good spirits. 

7 * * * 

Mr. Harold Macmillan’s persistence in his crusade for a new 
party of progressive democrats (I hope that describes it adequately) 
is making rather heavy weather, though there is clearly something 
to be said for it. But was it accident or design that the first pro- 
clamation of the new evangel was launched from that fortress of em- 
battled democracy, Hatfield. and the second from a like fortress, 
Chatsworth? 

* * * * 

Mr. Henry Wallace was once described by a fellow-countryman, 
whether justly or not, as “the soft under-belly of the New Deal.” 
There are those who today would allot to him that réle in relation 
to the Truman administration—though some Americans clearly 
reserve it for the President himself. JANUS. 
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AMERICA-BRITAIN 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


HE publishers of Mr. Soule’s book America’s Stake in Britain’s 
Future* are to be congratulated for their effort to bring before the 

British public part at least of that very considerable political literature, 
recently appearing in America, which discusses Anglo- American 
relations in a temper very different from that displayed by such 
writers as Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, Colonel Elliot Roosevelt, Professor 
Frederick Schumann and the commentators of the Hearst, McCormick 
and Patterson newspaper chains. (The Anglophobia of the Rightist 
Press has been almost outdone of late by certain writers of the Leftist 
Press, to say nothing of Leftist members of Congress—and of the 
Cabinet.) It is to be hoped that such books as that of Mr. Soule 
will be followed by those of other American writers who have 
atrempted to analyse objectively the forces which explain the existence 
and persistence of the British Empire and not merely indict it by 
violent invective or the repetition of the old familiar anti-British 
incantations. It is a great pity, for instance, that the writings of a 
man like Carl Becker, so great and respected a figure in the American 
academic world, seem to have secured little currency on this side of 
the Atlantic, and those of men like Hans Kohn not enough. 

The tragic shortness of newsprint in Britain today must be hel 
partly accountable for the operation of that Gresham Law of 
daily Press by which the bad coin of public discussion drives out the 
good. If there appears on the other side a book “dripping with the 
malice and ignorance of the ancient grudge,” as one critic put it 
recently, it gets attention, even in the restricted space available in the 
British Press. It is mews. But books like those of the Beckers, Kohns, 
Commagers, Nevins, Stolpers and Corbetts are not quite so definitely 
“news,” and, given the limitations of space, tend to be kept out of 
the currency of Anglo-American discussion 

Mr. Soule’s book—written some time before the ratification of the 
loan by Congress—concerns itself preponderantly with the economic 
aspect of Anglo-American relationship. This is natural and appro- 
priate enough in the circumstances. Understanding of the economic 
part of the problem is indispensable, and Mr. Soule’s book is a 
competent and useful contribution to that understanding. But the 
economic aspect is properly speaking, the pereeeagge one, 
however much misunderstanding of it may bedevil things. 
were sunk beneath the sea—or blown into it by the atomic missiles of 
tomorrow—the United States would suffer serious economic disloca- 
tion for a time (not much more serious, however, than those which 
she has suffered already in two world wars). But having made the 
necessary adjustments she could, in co-operation with the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere, provided only certain non-economic, political 
conditions allowed, become self-sufficient and still maintain for the 
common man of Mr. Wallace’s oratory the highest standard of living 
known anywhere else in the world or achieved ever before in history. 
But the political conditions brought about by the disappearance of 
Britain would either make impossible the achievement of the economic 
ends or render those ends inadequate to the fulfilment of “the 
American dream.” To put it briefly, Britain is not indispensable to 
American wealth ; she is indispensable to America’s survival as a 
free nation. It serves ill the purposes of Anglo-American co-operation 
to fail to make clearly that distinction. 

Two or more centuries of nationalist history ought to have taught 
us by this time that when the pinch comes all nations everywhere 
accept the aphorism of Adam Smith that “defence is more than 
opulence ” and national survival more than small taxes and big profits. 
Itis true that for a generation or more most of the Leftist intelligentsia 
has insisted that war, imperialism, power politics, territorial expan- 
sion are all rooted in economics, in the capitalist drive for profits. 
(It seems inadequate as the explanation of the greatest territorial and 
power expansion of modern times, that of Russia.) Neither the 
British capitalists nor the British Government nor the British people 
ever expected—especially after the experience of the first world war— 
to enrich themselves or improve their economic position by their 
challenge to Germany. It was not, be it noted, a challenge to Com- 
munist Russia, power been immensely increased by the 
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policy of a Conservative Government in Britain and of a capitalist 
government in America whose capitalist resources largely account 
for the survival of Russia as a Communist State. That national 
survival is the ultimate purpose of national power as we have known 
it heretofore is made clear by one of those other books on Anglo- 
American relations referred to above. Professor Elwood Corbett 
of Yale begins his book Britain: Partner for Peace with the 
statement: 

“The nations that fought against Germany from 1939 to 1945 
were impelled by the primary motive of preserving their own modes 
of life in their own lands. They fought against foreign subjugation 
. . . that peoples which have contrived to achieve for themselves a 
distinct and autonomous political organisation and which desire to 
live at peace with their neighbours shall not be robbed of their 
independent national existence.” 

He goes on to point out that when Britain took up arms after 
Poland was invaded her prime motive was not the salvation of 
Poland.. “It was her own eventual protection” against a power 
which, “having already absorbed Austria and Czechoslovakia, was 
believed likely to follow the conquest of Poland with an attack on 
France and England.” The United States, he adds—and this brings 
us to the heart of the matter—“only began direct assistance to 
Britain in 1940 when the utter defeat of France convinced the 
American government that the British bastion of American security 
was in deadly peril.” 

What would have been the position of the United States at that 
juncture if the bastion had been blown into the sea by atomic 
bombardment as already imagined? Or had surrendered like France 
and set up a collaborationist government handing its resources over 
to Hitler? Or earlier in 1939 had decided to remain neutral like 
Ireland? Or earlier still had anticipated Russia by accepting 
Hitler’s offers of a deal? Or a little earlier still had rejoiced the 


heart of Mr. Wallace by liquidating the Empire and becoming 
another Ireland, or Spain or Portugal? None of these questions 
is idle or purely speculative, for they indicate the alternatives to 


policies actually pursued. 

This present writer has put again and again to American anti- 
imapesialiets the qantas: “Would not Germany and Japan have 
won their war against the West and its institutions if there had been 
no British Empire in 1940—no Gibraltar, Malta, a base in Egypt 
to prevent the junction of the totalitasian powers?” The question 
is always evaded in one way or another. It is not meant, of course, 
to imply that imperialism, the government of one country by 
another, is an ideal form of government or should be perpetuated, 
but merely that in numberless circumstances of the world’s develop- 
ment it is the only possible alternative to something worse—as at 
present when America herself proposes to play, perhaps for genera- 
tion, an imperialist réle in Germany and Japan; to impose alien 
governments upon them. The over-simplified anti-imperialism of 
the Left in Britain has done ill service to the present Socialist 
Government. By implying that the proper alternative to Empire is 
the immediate and complete independence, the sovereignty, of its 
parts, and that this is the remedy a Socialist Government should seek, 
it has given ground for the Wallaces in America to accuse the 
British Government of betrayal of the principles its supporters have 
proclaimed in the past. The Government, indeed, is still under 
attack from the extreme Left at home on this ground. 

This insistence upon the absolute independence of all who claim it 
is the great contradiction of modern progressivism. For if atomic 
warfare is ever to be prevented er atomic armaments controlled, 
no nation can be accorded the right of absolute independence. And 
to suggest that the surest road to the building up of a world society 
of only partially independent States is first of all to grant everybody 
unqualified independence, dissolving such world organisations as 
already exist, is to defy all experience since the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire. (Which empire, incidentally, was not followed by 
something better, but by the Dark Ages.) If it is said that the 
denial of complete independence is precisely the ground upon which 
Russia justifies her control of Poland and other Eastern nations, 
asserting a Monroe Doctrine applicable to her the reply 
obviously is that if Russia were prepared to accord to her satellites 
the degree of freedom which Latin American republics have en- 
joyed under the American Monroe Doctrine, no problem would arise. 
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Britain not merely did not oppose the Monroe Doctrine as applicable 
to the Western Hemisphere ; she invented it. To apply something 
like the policy of Russia in Eastern Europe to, say, Mexico, the 
United States would bring together in Washington a number of 
Mexicans of one particular political party; set up these as the 
Mexican Government ; occupy Mexico militarily to ensure that this 
government was sustained ; help it to enforce the purge of elements 
likely to oppose it, deporting large numbers to, say, Alaska ; extend 
this process to a dozen other Latin American republics ; encourage 
throughout every Latin American country minority political parties 
favourable to the United States, its policies and social doctrines. 

This is not precisely the way in which the British-supported 
Monroe Doctrine has been applied. Anglo-American peace would 
not have been possible if it had. Among the charges commonly made 
by American Anglophobes is that for a hundred years Britain “ domin- 
ated ” the Continent and that therefore we need fear Russian dom- 
ination as little. But it may be worth noting that it was during 
that “ British century ” after the defeat of Napoleon that the nations 
of Europe and the world made their greatest advances in political 
freedom, and that British “domination” did not mean its suppres- 
sion. We must face these issues if ever we are to be clear why and 
for what purpose the two chief democratic Powers in the world 
should co-operate, if they are to co-operate and if co-operation at 
crucial points is not to break down under a weight of confusion 
and misunderstanding. 


RECRUITS FOR THE ARMY 


By BRIGADIER A. R. W. LOW, M.P. 


HE Regular Army is short of recruits. If this shortage con- 

tinues, to-day our foreign policy will be weakened and our 
demobilisation plans upset ; and tomorrow we shall find ourselves 
without the means to produce an efficient Army, a neglect of a 
primary duty to ourselves, and of our responsibilities to the United 
Naticns. The invernational outlook for a country responsible for 
policing commitments has surely not improved since March this 
year, and the Government can hardly be satisfied with an Army 
smaller than 650,000, the target then fixed for December 31st, 1946. 
The Army demobilisation plans, designed to bring about this re- 
duction, assumed that a certain number of men would volunteer to 
stay on in the Army or to rejoin it after release. If more volunteered 
were expected, demobilisation could proceed faster; if fewer, 
the end, have to be slowed down. 


tnan 


demobilisation would, in 


What this number was assumed to be has never been settled 
in so many words; but Field-Marshal Montgomery is_ reported 
to have said at his Press Conference on July 3:st: “We need 
10 ) voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army by the end of 
March, 1947 bout 50,000 of these should be short service 
re listments or re-engagements.” It has more recently been stated 
that men are required on any type of voluntary engagement at the 
rate of 10,000 a month until next March. The target for the 
strength of the Regular Army in peace has never been disclosed. 

What the present position? The latest authoritative report of 
recruiting this year was given bv the Secretary of State on July 3oth, 

tated that up to mid-July 1,448 men had signed short- 
cl nents and 9,§72 men had signed normal engagements. 
‘I 4 cover the earlier part of the vear, when there was 
little sic emphasis on the need for men, but it has been estimated 
t! to July jist, instead of 10,600 men signing one or other 
tv} i Te nonth, the monthly average has been 
tely 2.400 recrilits In August there was a small rise 
rT ¢ t inc nid-July th uiting drive has been 
d in the province ind m« recently in London, and 
] 1i-M Montgomery has delivered a number of well- 
publicised speeches whi hould have raised the popularity of the 
Army as a career, and corrected possible misunderstandings. But 
v er 1 esults in the next few months, the position which 
exists to-day ufficiently serious to threaten either the proper 
fi I overseas commitment ri carrying-through of 
t I plan they ha » far been disclosed ; and at 
ne to jeopardise the fut fheiency of the Army. 
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Recruiting policy must go to the very fundamentals of Army Policy 
In 1946, and still more so in 1966, men sufficient in number and 
quality will not join up unless public opinion positively acknowledges 
the importance of the Regular Army to the future of the country 
understands and approves the life that is led in the Army, and recog. 
nises the pay in the Service and prospects after service as worthy of 
the life that is led. Of these three requirements even the last will 
never be satisfied merely by the facts in themselves ; in the case of 
each it is the attitude of the public that will decide. At the end of 
a long war the public attitude towards the fighting forces is escapist, 
The desire to forget war-life, the genuine revulsion against those 
years felt by many excellent officers and men who have now returned 
to civilian life, the instinctive dislike of discipline, the reluctance to 
leave home, contrasted with the mounting list of duties for the Army 
overseas—all these are as powerful repellents away from the Army 
as the call to take part in productive activity at home. : 

Let us consider shortly these requirements for success in recruiting, 
first among them the recognition of the importance of the Regular 
Army. All the writing, talking and pictures of the atom bomb, and 
all the concentration on scientific research and progress, so essential, 
the one to the full understanding of the dangers of another war and 
the other to the full utilisation of all human resources, make it the 
more difficult for the ordinary man and woman to accept the necessity 
for a seemingly old-fashioned thing like the Army. The promise of 
the military force of U.N.O. deludes many into thinking that we do 
not need an Army of our own. Others are prone to argue that 
so long as compulsory service provides men, the Army is sufficiently 
catered for, especially when manpower for industry is so short. That 
argument is fallacious, firstly because the existence of a professional 
nucleus for our Army is an absolute necessity, and secondly because, 
that having been acknowledged, man-power dispositions as contem- 
plated make due allowance both for a prosperous industry and for an 
adequate Regular Army. So many people rely so much for security 
in life upon a house, a job, National Health and Insurance legislation 
and the police constable that they forget the part the fighting services 
play. All these things go to build up the widespread reluctance to be 
convinced that a substantial Regular Army is a necessity, and that a 
career in the Army is just as valuable to the future of this country as 
a career in industry. It is as well when facing the future to face the 
facts too. 

The picture that forms in men’s minds of the life that a soldier 
of our peace-time Army will lead in a peaceful station will play 
a great part in encouraging or discouraging ‘recruits. It is the 
unfortunate practice of some journalists, sOme cartoonists, some 
comedians and some politicians to emphasise the petty restrictions 
of Army life; to throw searchlights on the Blimp and to publicise 
any and every bit of news painting the Army authorities as heart- 
less tyrants. This reflects a 1930 attitude to the Army, and though 
Britons can always congratulate themselves on their sense of 
humour, they also like to take pride in keeping up-to-date. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s recent speeches have done much to clear 
up misunderstandings, as much by their simple exposition of the 
soldier’s place in the Army and the Army’s place in society as by 
his timely programme of reforms in barrack-life. Burt it will take 
more than the C.I.G.S.’s speeches to explain adequately what really 


is the career which is offered to a recruit. Not only must the 
proposed reforms, the lights-out and reading-in-bed category, 4s 
well as the structure of barracks and so on, be put .-into effect 


carried on to 


nodern 


quickly, but a most campaign must be 
emphasise the opportunities offered to the young man in the 


vigorous 
Regular Army ; opportunities for acquiring and exercising skill, 
practising leadership, for seeing the world, for an open-air hfe, f 
service in its A man choosing a new career, 
he is the right man for it, will be attracted far more by the oppor- 
tunities that career offers him than by protestations of democracy 
He may subsequently be repelled by the petty 
off-duty but attraction will be 
offered in the career 
But human beings will not choose any career, however ot! 
the pay and the for older 
The new rates of pay for the Army 


broadest sense. 


restricuions in AS 


life, the positive the opportunities 


ttractive, unless prospects age tsi) 
them which came into opera- 


tion on July rst were intended to be comparable to civilian rates. It 
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js doubtful if they are ; it is certain that they are lower than was 
expected. In many cases men receive no more than they did before, 
whereas Wage-rates in general have risen eight per cent.; in some 
cases the pay of a rank has actually dropped. The existence of a 

nsion cannot justify this apparently niggardly treatment of the 
officer and soldier by the Treasury ; not everyone stays to earn a 
pension. More can and should be done. A recruit’s prospects 
wher he has left the Army, whether he is pensicned or not, are 
probably even more important than his pay. Arrangements are 
being made to secure recognition by trade unions and employers 











of technical qualifications acquired in the Army; the A.E.U. have 
greed to this, and more widespread recognition should be forth- 
coming soon, But non-technical merit finds it more difficult to 
secure recognition ; there is much in the proposal made by Lord 
Trenchard and others in the last few months that Government 
Departments should reserve places for ex-regulars, bur this will not 
cater fully for the still ambitious adherent of private enterprise, for 
whom vocational training prior to discharge is essential. The War 
Office have made great progress with resettlement plans to-day, and 
the Secretary of State’s recent assurance that the same resettlement 
schemes will apply to regulars long after demobilisation is finished, 
coupled with his intention to bring soldiers home for the last six 
months of their service, is both timely and encouraging. 

A vigorous presentation of the Army’s case is essential, not just 
an one day or for one month or for a year, but planned over a 
Jong period. The March 31st, 1947, target of 100,000 is large, and 
jt bulks larger when it is realised that the pre-war yearly recruiting 
figure was only an average of 25,000, and in the last year, 1938/9, 
which included Munich, only reached 38,000. In their attitude to 
the Army as much as in their social and economic policy, the 
Government and the people of to-day have an immense responsibility 
to those who must bear the burden tomorrow. 


LIFTING THE CURTAIN 


By STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


N a recent issue of The Spectator Commander King-Hall rightly 

drew attention to the urgent importance of making the British 
way of life better known and valued abroad, and stressed “ the very 
important tactical operation of getting our ideas to the other side of 
the Iron Curtain.” After spending a year and a-half as Press Attaché 
in the British Embassy at Belgrade, I feel that some account of the 
sort of opportunities and difficulties which attend this operation may 
perhaps be of interest. The following remarks are based primarily 
on experience of Yugoslavia, but are probably applicable with only 
slight variations to the other countries of Eastern Europe (with the 
probable exception of Czechoslovakia). The fundamental difficulty 
about projecting the British way of life beyond the Iron Curtain 
lies in the fact that the Governments of the curtain-countries are 
already busily projecting their picture of Britain. Taking its cue 
from the Soviet Press, their propaganda-machine is painting a lurid 
picture of Britain as a land dominated by crypto-Fascists, retrograde 
in its social and political structure, imperialist in its foreign policy. 
Only those items of news (strikes, unrest in India, etc.) calculated 
to leave an unfavourable impression on the mind of the reader are 
published. The Press sometimes goes to ludicrous extremes in its 
efforts to belittle and distort. One Belgrade weekly recently pub- 
lished an article on coastal erosion which left the impression that 
the British Isles would shortly be engulfed beneath the waves of 
an avenging anti-Fascist Nature. 

With a Press run on these lines, a British Press Department can 
expect few results from its normal function of servicing the news- 
papers with feature and reference material, or making available to 
them a British news service such as Reuters or one of the special 
services run by the Central Office of Information. Technical and 
cultural articles are sometimes accepted, but (except in the case of 
the Bulgarian Press) other general material from British sources 
is very rarely printed. Where an Opposition Press is permitted 
the case is naturally different. But this raises a fresh political 
problem. Is it desirable to risk too close an identification with the 
Opposition by supplying its Press so liberally with British reading 
matter ? 
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Where the Press is closed and hostile, an obvious expedient is 
to publish a special magazine frankly devoted to the projection of 
British life and thought. In Russia, the British Ally has now won 
for itself a well-deserved reputation. Its distribution is permitted 
under a reciprocal arrangement providing for parallel facilities for 
the Soviet News in Britain. Where no such reciprocal arrangement 
exists—as in Yugoslavia—the distribution of British periodicals is 
liable to be severely restricted. A State monopoly handles the sale 
of foreign publications throughout the country. Protests that 
English newspapers fail to reach the bookstalls in adequate quantity 
are met with the bland assurance that there is no public demand for 
them. Another possibility is for the Press Department to issue 
occasional bulletins, reprints of important official statements and so 
on. Such material is often apt to be too reminiscent of the war- 
time propaganda broadsheets, and may be resented by the Govern- 
ment as trespassing on the preserves of its official news agencies. 
If it contains criticism of the Governments concerned, the Press 
Department may be accused of spreading propaganda hostile to the 
State. This has happened more than once in the case of the British 
Embassy Press Department in Warsaw. 

Less controversial channels of publicity are to be found in the 
organisation of displays and exhibitions and the opening of English 
reading-rooms. In Yugoslavia experience has shown that the appetite 
for photographic displays, normally attractive to an unsophisticated 
public, has been surfeited during the war, but that there is a growing 
interest in the news and views which an English reading-room can 
offer. The reading-room in Belgrade can count on a daily average 
of over a thousand visitors, and that in Zagreb, the second city of 
Yugoslavia, on six or seven hundred. Visitors include soldiers, pro- 
fessional men, schoolchildren and peasants from the surrounding 
countryside. One vital lesson at least can be learnt without much 
knowledge of the English language. As he spells out the titles and 
headlines of the newspapers before him—The Daily Telegraph, The 
Manchester Guardian, The Daily Worker—the visitor is not slow 
to grasp one fundamental principle of the British way of life—the 
right to free discussion and criticism. If he should be well enough 
acquainted with the British Press to comment on the absence of 
certain papers—The Spectator is not yet among them—he would be 
right in inferring that it is his own Government, with its power to 
ban “undesirable ” papers, which is responsible for this lack. 

There remain two other powerful media for the projection of 
Britain—films and broadcasting. Most countries of Eastern Europe 
are suffering from an acute shortage of films ; lack adequate produc- 
tion facilities of their own ; and find that the available Russian films 
are insufficient and often inferior. Where the import and distribu- 
tion of films are controlled by a State monopoly, British producers 
may be given the same answer that there is “no popular demand.” 
But the demand is certainly there, and it is worth while making every 
effort to overcome official reluctance. The prospects for British 
newsreels, though also of great importance, are less bright. If they 
contain material likely to lead to unfavourable comparisons being 
drawn they are drastically censored, as was recently the case with a 
British newsreel in Yugoslavia showing the demobilised British 
soldier being fitted out with bis new civilian suit. Broadcasting 
remains perhaps the most impertant medium of publicity, since the 
nature of radio-listening eludes official attempts to discourage it. 
During the German occupation the B.B.C. won immense prestige, 
which was impaired only when it attempted to offer ill-advised com- 
ment and advice on the internal affairs of the country concerned. 
Great bewilderment was caused, for example, when the B.B.C. ex- 
tolled first the Chetniks of General Mihailovitch and then the 
Partisans of Marshal Tito. So long as it confines itself to straight 
news and informative talks, and eschews comment on the country’s 
domestic affairs, the B.B.C. can still count today on exercising an 
immense and constructive influence. 

A final word must be said about relations between the work of 
the British Press Department and the British Council. The British 
Council, which is concerned with the long-term policy of dis- 
seminating a knowledge of English language and culture, has un- 
fortunately been slow to start operating behind the Iron Curtain. 
The close co-ordination of the work of both organisations, and in 
some cases the pooling of resources, are called for if overlapping is 
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to be avoided. In theory, the British Council avoids associating too 
closely with official British bodies for fear of culture being con- 
taminated with politics. In practice, inter-departmental niceties are 
Jost in the rough-and-tumble of Eastern Europe. The foreigner 
regards every Briton abroad as an official representative, and is 
equally likely to approach him with a request for an English grammar, 
the text of a broadcast talk or a Government White Paper. Both 
organisations have one disadvantage in common—their names. The 
British Council is invariably confused with the British Consul in 
the popular mind, and thus acquires unmistakable official associations. 
The Press Attaché is still more unfortunate. He is now to be officially 
known as the First Secretary (Information). To the distrustful 
foreigner, the word “information” connotes “intelligence,” and 
Jeads to the suspicion that, as was the practice of the Nazis, a Press 
department is the cloak for more sinister activities. Both Press 
Attaché and British Council representatives need at all costs to avoid 
giving the impression that they are out to peep and pry through 
holes in the curtain. ‘Their task is the arduous but honourable one 
of helping to lift it bodily from the European stage. 


CHURCH UNION IN S. INDIA 
By the RIGHT REVEREND STEPHEN NEILL* 
ANY people are aware that something very important is 
happening in South India concerning the re-union of the 
Churches, and that the negotiations have aroused bitter contention 
and controversy among those most interested. But they would find 
themselves hard put to it to state exactly what is going on, how far 
the negotiations have proceeded, and whether the United Church has 
come into existence or not. It is not surprising if churchmen are 
perplexed ; the story of the movement for Church union is long, 
tortuous and confused. 

It all began in 1919, when thirty-three ministers, almost all of 
them Indians, met at Tranquebar, and stated in the report of their 
proceedings : 

“We face together the titanic task of the winning of India for 
Christ—one-fifth of the human race. Yet, confronted by such an 
everwhelming responsibility, we find ourselves rendered weak and 
relatively impotent by our unhappy divisions—divisions for which 
we were not responsible, and which have been, as it were, imposed 
upon us from without ; divisions which we did not create, and which 
we do not desire to perpetuate.” 

Out of this began negotiations for corporate union between the 
Anglican Church in S. India and the S. India United Church, a 
fusion of Presbyterian and Congregationalist elements. To these two 
Churches the Methodist Church of S. India was later added. 

The basis for unity was found in what has come to be known as 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral—acceptance of the Bible as the ultimate 
authority of the Church in faith and practice, of the historic Creeds 
as the authorised summary of the doctrine contained in the Bible, 
of the Sacraments ordained by Christ—Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—and of a universally accepted ministry, including the historic 
episcopate locally adapted. On the first three of these sufficient 
agreement was reached without long delay, as the three Churches 
had to do little more than record and accept what they already 
believed and practised. Most of the long delay of more than a 
quarter of a century has come about through difficulties connected with 
Church order and the ministry. In the sixteenth century some 
Christian bodies retained episcopacy ; others rejected it. In four 
centuries no union has ever taken place between an episcopal and 
a non-episcopal Church. There are no precedents, and no easy road 
to unification in either principle or practice. Suggestions came in 
from all over the world to the Joint Committee on Church Union ; 
to every one, however unpromising, careful consideration was given. 
In the end, it was agreed that from the date of the union of the 
Churches all ordinations should be by bishops and presbyters 
together, that a period of thirty years should be allowed for the 
Churches to grow together and for the existing ministries to be 
unified, and that a mutual guarantee of good faith should be given 
that the United Church would respect the consciences of all and 
would not attempt to tyrannise over any. 


* From 1939 to 1945 Bishop of Tinnevelly, S. India. 
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If the United Church comes into being, it will not be a part of 
the Anglican Communion. It will be, and will remain, an autonomous 
Indian Church, with such complete independence as jis enjoyed, for 
example, by the Church of Sweden or the Church of Finland. But 
it is hoped by those who are trying to bring it into existence that 
it will not be a new schism, but will have close relations of com. 
munion with ali the Western Churches from which it will have 
sprung, and with neighbouring Churches in India, and that other 
‘Churches on the same episcopal-non-episcopal model will soon 
grow up in many other parts of the world. 

So much for the theoretical problems of working ‘out the scheme 
of union. On the practical side—the machinery for bringing the 
United Church into existence—the long delay has been due to an 
almost exaggerated care that the Churches should not be asked to 
decide in a hurry, and that no step should be taken without the 
fullest consideration. A union is a disaster if it leaves behind a con- 
siderable minority to carry on as a kind of uniate church. The 
Church bodies which have had to record separate and individyal 
votes are very numerous: in the Methodist Church, four district 
Synods and one Provincial Synod ; in the Anglican Church, fifteen 
diocesan Councils and one General Council; in the South India 
United Church, eight Church Councils and one General Assembly, 
In each of these bodies a majority of at least two-thirds in favour 
of union is required before anything can be done, and at least two- 
thirds of the lower bodies have to vote in favour before the higher 
bodies can take any action. 

In the Anglican and Methodist 
ished; the union scheme has been 
most cases Overwhelming majorities. 
the South India United Church. Within that Church the 
English Congregationalists are very strong. They have built up 
in the Churches of their foundation a notable tradition of indepea- 
dency and of the liberty of the individual congregation. It has not 
been easy for them to accept the closer and more rigid organisation 
sketched in the scheme of union. Many among them, even those 
most eager for the unity of the Church of Christ, feel that by 
entering into unicn they will be jettisoning their own best treasure, 
and that, in spite of the advantages of unity, there will not be 
adequate compensation for the sacrifices they are asked to make 
But within that Church also, the movement towards unity has been 
slowly but steadily growing. For a long time only five out of the 
eight councils were in favour of the scheme, and therefore the 
General Assembly was not able to go forward to a decision. Now 
the sixth council has voted in favour, and the seventh and largest has 
authorised the General Assembly to proceed to a final decision. 

The General Assembly of the South India United Church meets 
this month. It will meet with the solemn sense that it has to say 
Yes or No to the labours of twenty-seven years. The negotiations 
have all taken place in India, but they have been followed with 
interest, and in some cases with extreme disapproval, in many other 
countries. The strongest opposition naturally comes from the 
extreme wings in the older Churches. Anglo-Catholics blame the 
scheme as failing to safeguard adequately the historic faith of *he 
Church against the possible dangers of unitarianism and syncretism ; 
and as compromising, by the measure of recognition which it gives 
to the ministries of the non-episcopal Churches, the whole position 
of the world-wide Anglican Church as a guardian of the Catholic 
succession and doctrine of the ministry. The more rigid Inde- 
pendents cannot overcome their suspicion of episcopacy. To them 
it is always prelacy under another name ; they cannot feel quite sure 
that the chains of constitutionalism can ever be strong enough to bind 
the dragon ; they fear that however often the old Adam of autocracy 
is exorcised, he may still be found prowling among the Bishops. 

Everything possible has been done to allay these anxieties. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 gave its general approval and blessing to 
the scheme ; the four South Indian dioceses immediately concerned 
have therefore gone forward in the confidence that they are in no 
sense rebels, but are supported by the most authoritative body in their 
Church. The consultative body of the Lambeth Conference has 
twice been asked, in 1938 and 1943, to give an opinion as to whether 
the changes made in the scheme since 1930 were such as to render 
inoperative the resolution of the Lambeth Conference in that year. 
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In each case the consultative body has given its opinion that the 
changes in the scheme do not make of it another scheme unknown 
in 1930, and that therefore the favourable judgement of the Bishops 
can be taken as stili effective. To give confidence to the Congrega- 
tionalists, it 1s possible only to point to the Anglican Church in India, 
where constitutional episcopacy has been in existence for many years, 
and has worked without the oppression of minorities or the over- 
riding of consciences. Unhappily this argument has been gravely 
weakened, just at the critical moment, by injudicious action on the 
part of the Anglican Bishops in India in June of last year ; the worst 
fears and anxieties of the Free Churchmen have been called into life 
again, and it is possible that, when they meet this month, their vote 
may be determined by anxiety rather than by argument. 

If the General Assembly votes in favour of the scheme, it will be 
possible for the United Church to come into existence’ within a year 
or two from now. It will have an Indian membership of more than 
a million, spread over the whole of Dravidian India from Cape 
Comorin to the Vindhya Mountains. It will be organised in about 
twelve dioceses, instead of the present four, and it is hoped that more 
than half of the Bishops will be Indians. If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, a way will have been shown for overcoming one of the most 
recalcitrant of all the difficulties in the way of Christian union. If 
it fails the work will have to be done over again, and another way 
discovered for the union of divided Christians. 


HOME-BUILT HOUSES 
By BARBARA McKECHNIE 

HERE has been ample and dramatic evidence, since this article 
T was first drafted, of the lengths to which homeless people in 
this country are prepared to go, with or without instigation. Such 
self-assertion might be avoided if those in authority, instead of 
allowing a great potential source of energy to dissipate itself in a 
demoralising and fruitless search for houses that don’t exist, set 
our ex-Servicemen to build their own homes. It is reasonable to 
expect that the first adverse reaction to this suggestion might come 
from the trade unions. Well, trade unions or no trade unions, one 
of the things that surprised me most during a three-month visit to 
Sweden was that hundreds of men and women in the suburbs of 
Stockholm have built and are today building their own homes—and 
Sweden is a country where the Social-Democrats have been the 
largest single party since 1914, with full control in 1924 for a four- 
year period and again from 1932 to the present day. Their policy, 
however, is not one of uncharitable discrimination against private 
enterprise to the detriment of house-production. In fact, a Housing 
Commission appointed by a Socialist Government, after making 
several recommendations on the building of houses, ends by saying: 
“Finally, as regards housing production (their italics), this may in 
the main be left, as hitherto, in the hands of private builders.” 

The next point that occurs to most people is the availability of 
materials. In the last analysis, it is the spirit with which this 
problem is being tackled here that is the cause of shortages and 
delays. When he issued his now famous directive to build harbours 
for the Normandy beaches, Mr. Churchill did not require builders, 
contractors and operatives to fill in hundreds of forms before they 
could obtain a licence to get on with the job. Rather he insisted 
they should not argue over the difficulties, but get on with the job. 
If the demand for building materials were met in the same spirit, 
there is just a chance that they would be forthcoming for the con- 
struction of houses as they were for the construction of Mulberry 
Harbour. The capacity at least is there. In March this year, Mr. 
Tomlinson stated in the House of Commons that out of 929 brick- 
works closed during the war, 373 still had not been granted licences 
to re-open. -In May the output of bricks was only 4o per cent. of 
the monthly pre-war average. On July 14th the Minister of Works 
also revealed at Eccles that slate-production was less than half the 
pre-war output, while approximately 1,000,000 more tiles are sold 
each week than are being produced. (The conclusion must be that 
the Government is drawing on stocks.) There may be something 
to be said for the review of the Order in Council whereby the 
Government has imposed penalties, ranging up to seven years’ penal 
servitude, for peopie found guilty of building or repairing houses 
without a licence. 
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The idea of setting people to build their own homes in Sweden 
was born of private enterprise. From 1920 the movement grew 
steadily, and was eventually taken over by the City of Stockholm, a 
municipality wise enough to recognis: that the best social assistance 
that can be rendered, both from an educational and economic point 
of view, is to help a man to help himself. As a result, there are 
over 5,000 houses in Stockholm’s garden suburbs which have been 
built by the people who own and live in them. The number of 
different types is, at present, restricted to two. But these two houses 
are not sub-standard as are the temporary bungalows being erected 
in this country. They are approved by and conform to the building 
requirements of the City of Stockholm. Building in this country 
is governed by the Ministry of Health Model By-Laws, 1936, though 
every local authority has the privilege of modifying them to suit 
local requirements. It is certainly not beyond the powers of our 
local authorities to design a house conforming to their by-laws, and 
yet rationalised and standardised sufficiently to enable some of those 
on their long waiting-lists to build them. One place in which the 
Englishman can be relied upon to take the initiative in construction 
or repairs, and the one place in which that initiative is least likely 
to be impeded by regulations, shortages of materials—and least of 
all shortage of willing labour—is in his own back-yard. That would 
remain true even if the back-yard had no house adjoining it. 

The City of Stockholm collaborates by standardising materials 
and preparing component parts in factories in such a way that un- 
skilled men and women can handle them. Thus, walls are supplied 
in sections with doors and window-frames inserted. All wood-work 
is cut and ready for fixing. Staircases, cupboards, wardrobes, shelves, 
etc., only require fixing into position. Entrance steps are cast in 
forms ready for placing ; even the chimney is made of standardised 
concrete blocks with inset hollow bricks for the flue. Reinforced 
steelwork is cut to its right length and bent as required before 
delivery. Balustrades and metal fittings are treated in the same 
way. The owner even finds it possible to instal his heating-apparatus. 
The city arranges for the delivery of all materials and components 
to the site, and places contracts for such work as the owner cannot 
execute himself—sewerage, gas, water, electricity. Skilled instructors 
are provided to direct and supervise the work where necessary, and 
the burden of finance and book-keeping—so inevitable with every 
building—is also taken off the shoulders of the owner-builder. This 
leaves the excavation work, the mixing and laying of the concrete 
foundations and the greater part of the labour on the superstructure 
to be done by the owner himself, with help from his family and 
friends. This contribution, the labour, is considered the equivalent 
of a cash payment, and is deducted from the total cost of his house. 

The most popular type of house is a three-room-and-kitchen 
bungalow, with a central-heating boiler, bathroom, laundry and 
general workroom in the basement. These cottage-bungalows and 
their well-kept gardens are a great credit to their owners. I was 
shown over a number, and, without exception, they were neat, clean 
and well-furnished, exhibiting a standard of culture and education 
among the lower group of wage-earners which is far above our own. 
There were often original oil and water-colour paintings on the 
wails and English classics on the bookshelves. The furniture was 
practically designed, and the colourings of curtains, carpets and 
covers were always bright and cheerful. The children were healthy, 
happy and well-behaved ; these families, whose menfolk earn their 
living as taxi-drivers, waiters, clerks, shop assistants and so forth, 
have learnt to take a pride in their homes. The authorities them- 
selves consider that those who put forth such an effort develop into 
the best type of citizen and tenant. Even park-keepers say that 
children coming from these houses are less destructive and cause 
less annoyance than any others. 

Although such a scheme has proved beneficial to a capital city 
like Stockholm, the shortage of land in England would prohibit its 
adoption in our large towns and cities. Nevertheless, there are the 
sorely-neglected rural areas of England and Wales, as well as the 
urban and rural areas of Scotland, where such co-operation between 
the local authority and the prospective house-owner would work 
wonders in alleviating the hardship caused by bad housing conditions, 
and at the same time give ex-Service men and women an incentive 
for which to live and work. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VEN when I was a child I did not, in so far as I can remember, 
enjoy dressing up. The nursery theatricals into which I was 
forced by my parents ceased, after the age of six, to give me any 
pleasure ; and to this day the blush mantles in my cheek when I 
recall how, at the age of twelve, I was obliged to take part in an 
amateur pantomime. In the closing phase of the Edwardian epoch 
it became the fashion, for two horrible years or so, for people to 
dress up on Sunday evenings when spending the week-end at some 
country seat. I possessed at the time a Persian dressing-gown 
which, when necessity arose, I would don miserably before dinner, 
improvising some hurried turban to wrap around my head. Sufling 
the shame, the mortification and the rage which seethed within me, 
I would appear in the drawing-room with a bright self-conscious 
face, pretending to my fellow-guests that I much relished this 
travesty. Nor have I ever enjoyed being obliged on great occasions 
to encase the upper part of my body in a tight blue uniform and 
the lower part of my body in frail white knickerbockers. The 
presence of a sword, moreover, added ridicule to my appearance 
and ungainliness to my movements. Feeling as I do about all forms 
of dressing up, I regard with sympathy those whose duty it is to 
array themselves in unusual clothes. I am grateful to fate that I 
am not, and never shall be, a Chelsea pensioner ; I rejoice that, 
whatever else may happen, I shall never be called upon to don 
the uniform of a Yeoman of the Guard ; and if I ever regret that I 
shall never be a Field Marshal, my disappointment is mitigated 
by the fact that I should find head feathers and a baton uneasy 
objects with which to cope. Nor do I possess the sort of face 
which goes well with clothes. 
* 7. 7 


The worst of wearing fancy dress is that our limbs and gestures, 
the movements of our heads and hands, do not accord naturally 
with the vestments of another age. I am always irritated and 
embarrassed when I observe men arrayed in the costume of the 
eighteenth century seeking to counterfeit the manners which such 
clothes (and probably quite incorrectly) suggest. The monocle 
may have been held up to the eye in some such manner, the 
handkerchief may have been flicked in just that way, and I do 
not deny that in offering snuff to a person one is obliged te make 
the gesture of offering snuff. Yet I cannot feel that these move- 
ments are naturally adopted, or that if Brummel were to see them 
he would not laugh behind his hand. Even more annoying to the 
observer is the eighteenth-century voice which has become current 
upon the film, the stage and the wireless; the ultras after the 
Restoration in France did, I believe, talk in a high staccato tone 
like that of a lieutenant in a Prussian regiment ; but we have no 
evidence to show that the period intonation advocated by the 
Academy of Dramatic Art bears any resemblance whatsoever to 
the language spoken by Lord Chesterfield, or even by Mrs. Thrale. 
Yet, while observing with displeasure the antics in which people 
indulge when they assume the costumes and the wigs of another 
century, I have also observed that every now and then one does find 
men who seem to fit quite naturally into antiquated clothes. I used 
to think that this was mainly the result of habituation, and that the 
reason why béefeaters looked like beefeaterg was that they were 
accustomed to wear their ruffs both often and for long. This may 
be true, but it is also true that some people possess eighteenth- 
century faces and some do not; that some people really do look 
like Charles II, whereas others resemble George IV. 


* * * . 


These considerations have been suggested to me after watching 
with some attention a company of French footmen dressed in the 
liveries of Louis XV. They were superb blue liveries, interlaced 
with scarlet and white ; the men wore little white wigs upon their 
heads and at their necks were jabots of white muslin. The occasion 
was the reception given to the Peace Conference at the Chateau of 
Versailles. These footmen were standing in a double row upon the 
steps of the marble staircase which led up to the royal antechamber. 


There must have been some forty of them and (since I had the 
opportunity to observe them without causing embarrassment) | Was 
able to estimate that about ten of them looked like Louis XV foot- 
men whereas thirty did not. It was not only that the wigs of some 
of them fitted better than the wigs of others ; it was not only that 
some were deriving pleasure from their travesty, whereas others 
were deriving only pain; it was that some heads and faces were 
indubitably eighteenth-century heads and faces, whereas others 
suggested remoter or more proximate periods. Here was a man 
with the ruddy cheeks of ancient Gaul, here a man with a Mero. 
vingian look ; this man suggested the First Empire, and that the 
period of Monsieur Combes, whereas yet another was pure Ménil- 
montant 1946. So entranced was I by this spectacle, which Carlyle 
would grimly have enjoyed, that I was distracted for quite a while 
from the actual reception which was taking place. But when ] 
passed on into the Oeil-de-Boeuf and on into the Gallery of 
Mirrors I forgot all about’ the relation between costume and the 
human face and was silenced by the magnificence which was dis- 
played. The setting sun poured through the great windows of 
that famous Gallery and fell upon the vast Savonnerie carpet which 
occupied the centre. The men, and I fear also the women, who 
graced this reception were inadequate to the splendours with which 
they were surrounded. And I doubt whether the Roi Soleil himself 
would have been impressive if seen arrayed in a business suit and 
munching a macaroon. 


* * . * 


But when the sun set over the woods and terraces and the search- 
lights played upon the fountains and the park, then evea the guests 
assumed an air of delicacy. The fountains glittered like aluminium 
in the glare of the searchlights, and upon the great trees behind 
them their shadows were thrown in falling shapes. In the Salon 
de la Guerre a group of musicians played the minuets of Lulli; 
the rooms beyond were unlighted, and upon their painted ceilings 
danced the reflection of the flood-lit pools ; and for an hour or so 
we all forgot our anxieties and surrendered ourselves blissfully to 
this féte galante. What other country in the world could provide 
so sumptuous a setting, what other nation can display such magnifi- 
cence with an equal blending of pride and modesty and taste? 
The delight which Frenchmen of every party and persuasion take 
in the splendour of their own legacy convinces the foreign observer 
of the continuity of the French tradition. It may be that the 
French are a race of highly individual artists, and that it is this 
which renders them so bad at politics. But their artistry is so wide 
and so instinctive that it creates a habit in their lives. What those 
who do not love the French, as I love them, fail to understand, 
is that this appreciation of the art of living extends to every class. 
What lasting danger can Communism represent to a people which 
is so individualistic, so intelligent, so contemptuous of every form 
of government, so fond of personal property, and.so convinced that 
a regulated private life is the foundation of all happiness? 


* * * * 


I leant out into the warm night from the window of the Salon 
de la Guerre and listened to the fountains and the violins. 1 felt 
convinced, as so many that evening must have felt convinced, that 
France could never disappear. She should not be judged by her 
politics, which represent the point at which we understand her 
least, but by the millions of her private lives. It is tragic to see 
how bewildered the French are by the accidents through which 
they have recently passed, as by the confusion which now besets 
their internal politics. Is it sympathy only, only sentiment, which 
makes me feel that the young sap is rising again and that before 
long she will resume her place in the world? I do not think I am 
being sentimental. I passed out down the marble staircase, scarcely 
glancing this time at the files of footmen who lined the steps. I 
was feeling (as I always feel in France) that life is a very difficult 
but immensely interesting thing. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


«The Skin of Our Teeth.’’ By Thornton Wilder. At the Piccadilly. 


Ir is by the skin of our teeth, the author very plausibly asserts, that 
the human race escapes the consequences of its own proclivities 
for self-destruction. He calls his morality play “a history of man- 
kind in comic strip,” and though the history is allusive and 
surrealist the strip is undeniably comic. Nothing, in fact, could 

e less ponderous than Mr. Thornton Wiider’s approach to his 
weighty theme. It is nevertheless truly philosophical. 

Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus represent Homo Sapiens down the ages. 
They have a son and a daughter, and in the son germinate the seeds 
of what the Russians call “deviationism ”—the itch first to break 
away from and then to overthrow the established order. The pert 
and lovely Sabina is their servant, feckless yet oddly faithful, shallow 
but percipient. Jabberwockian is the only word with which to 
describe the pattern of their vicissitudes. Some slight idea of the 
dramatist’s technique may be conveyed by recalling that Moses and 
Homer are among refugees fleecing from the Ice Age who seek 
asylum in the Antrobus’s New Jersey home, which already shelters 
q dinosaur and a mammoth. Nor is chronology the only convention 
which Mr. Thornton Wilder, with an engaging insouciance, defies. 
At frequent intervals the actors, and in particular Sabina, step out- 
side the play and make their own adverse comments on it, so that 
a harassed stage-manager has to intervene to restore order. In short, 
the tactics of the Crazy Gang are employed in an attempt to solve 
the ultimate riddle of human destiny. 

The result is astonishingly successful. One merit of the author’s 
capricious (to put it mildly) methods is that they engender a very 
high degree of suspense ; with no possible means of telling what 
is going to happen next on or, for that matter, off the stage, the 
audience has no choice but to remain alert and curious. But the 
play has solider virtues then this. Its theme is the invincibility of 
the human spirit, and despite the atmosphere of harlequinade there 
is something moving and noble in the spectacle of Mr. and Mrs. 
Antrobus, though conscious of their own follies and failings, and 
aware that each renewal of hope after a hard-won victory will be 
cheated by fresh disasters, refusing to admit defeat. The author 
takes every conceivable kind of risk—save only that of being 
pompous. Never was a message put across with less solemnity: 
and seldom with greater success. 

The play unquestionably owes much to its producer, Mr. Laurence 
Olivier, who has imposed a tremendous pace on its zany symbolism. 
It is also deeply in debt to his wife, Miss Vivien Leigh, whose 
enchantingly detached Sabina is a very fine piece of comic acting. 
Mr. George Devine’s rugged and impressive Antrobus is well 
matched by Miss Esther Somers’s quiet but powerful portrait of his 
wife. I also liked very much poor Mr. Fitzpatrick, whoever he 
was ; he does not appear on the programme, but he was frequently 
on the stage, composing with a dire embarrassment recurrent mutinies 
among the cast. The Skin of our Teeth is as topical as Mr. Molotov’s 
liver, and is well worth going to see. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
‘Ivan the Terrible.’’ At the Tatler.——*' Centennial Summer. 
At the New Gallery and Tivoli. 
On the strength of Potemkin, October, and The General Line, 
Eisenstein can claim for any film he makes the attention due to the 
work of an artist and pioneer, whose influence on the cinema has 
been as profound and far-reaching as that of a Griffith, a Pabst or a 
Grierson. But by the same token he must be judged by the standard 
which he himself has set, and in the case of Ivan the Terrible the 
judgement must perforce be somewhat harsh. It would be unfair 
to say that this film is a bore. Nothing put on the screen by 
Eisenstein and his colleagues could be boring, if only for the reason 
that the sense of composition, of the pictorial in movement, is always 
Over and over again in Ivan the 


” 


exciting and often impressive. 

Terrible the screen images are unforgettable. The looming per- 
spectives of the Court, with their slanting, slashing lighting ; the 
chiaroscuro of faces in huge close-up ; the lavish and limpid spectacle 
of the battle scenes—visually finer even than those of Alexander 
Nevski—all these are indeed noble. 


But exciting images do not make a film, if they are not fully 
related to the matter in hand ; it almost looks as though the care 
lavished on every shot represents a compensation for a directorial 
lack of interest in the story. The film tends to be static, and the 
dynamic editing which was once the hallmark of Eisenstein’s work 
is almost entirely lacking. The first years of Ivan’s career as Czar 
of all the Russias are described as dictated by current U.S.S.R. 
policy, and are presumably no more and no less accurate than those 
of the average historical film from any studio. There is an immense 
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amount of talk—indeed, the story at times seems to be carried by 
the dialogue, with the visuals acting as an elaborately embroidered 
accompaniment. Moreover, the active technique employed is old- 
fashioned, and employs those extravagant gestures and facial dis- 
tortions necessary in the days of the silent film, but which look 
highly incongruous in relation to a spate of talk. The melodramatic 
impression is heightened also by the use of heavily plastered make- 
up, again in the style abandoned by most directors with the coming 
of super-sensitive film. 

It may well be that all this represents a deliberate choice of style 
by Eisenstein ; but if so it cannot be said to further the progress of 
film-making. The cinema is too young an art to be able to afford 
either pastiche or a neo-primitive movement. The film ends, some- 
what abruptly, half-way through the tale of Ivan. A second film 
will complete the story. Presumably it will be in the same style, 
in which case it will at least provide a further feast of visual com- 
position: perhaps—who knows?—it may give us again that com- 
pelling and vigorous sense of film-making which we look forin this 
director and which it is difficult to discern in his current work. 

Centennial Summer is a Technicolor confection dealing with the 
adventures of a Philadelphia family during the centenary celebra- 
tions of 1876. Jeanne Crain, Cornell Wilde, William Eythe, Dorothy 
Gish and Walter Brennan go through a series of not very interesting 
routines ; there is music by Jerome Kern which, with the exception 
of a pleasant piece called “ Up with the Lark,” has no particular 
quality ; and a small Negro girl brings the picture alive for a few 
minutes with a fresh and rather touching little dance. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 


ART 


PicturES by Bermejo, El Greco, Ribera, Zurbaran, Velasquez, 
Murillo and Goya are included in a new Arts Council exhibition of 
Spanish painting, currently to be seen at the Southampton Art 
Gallery. The return to peace-time conditions has meant, in the words 
of the Council’s just-published annual report, “the availability of ex- 
hibition material of greater value and more important artistic interest 
than was available during the years of danger,” and the present show 
embraces a number of works from the National Gallery—such as 
El Greco’s Agony in the Garden—as well as others of equal interest 
—for example, Bermejo’s St. Michael Overcoming Satan—from 
private collections. Though there are obvious difficulties in the way 
of touring pictures of the first importance, there are none that 
cannot be overcome if the will to do so is pregent, and it is hoped 
that the present exhibition will be the forerunner of many others. 

In London, the new season sounds the death knell of the mixed 
summer shows, one of which. however, at the little St. George’s 
Gallery, is of high quality and should not be missed. Messrs. Reid 
& Lefevre have paintings by Keith Baynes, Quentin Bell and Sven 
Berlin. The two former, working within the impressionist method, 
show no desire to extend the frontiers of painting beyond familiar 
territory. Mr. Baynes is fluent and sweet in colour; Mr. Bell is a 
little harder and harsher. Both are accomplished and—dare one 
say it?—unexciting. Mr. Berlin, on the other hand, is so preoccupied 
with a desire to transcend the limitations of his medium, that the 
results are sometimes hardly paintings at all. For gxample in his 
Fish with Orange Eyes, the piint, thick, incised and wrinkled, has 
been applied spasmodicelly to a heavy, roughcast ground, and itself 
provides a basis for trailing gobbets of glue or size and some care- 
fully applied fingerprints. Now the net effect, though far from 
unpleasing, seems to me to be tactile and decorative only, and more 
properly sought in another medium—in the design, say, of tiles 
or pottery. 

The Anglo-French Art Centre is showing tapestries by Lureat. 
A few gouaches which are also on view are disappointing—appearing 
carelessly reminiscent of past successes—but the tapestries them- 
selves are very luscious and show Lurecat’s decorative talents to the 
fullest advantage. TRey also serve as an example of the way in 
which France uses her minor painters in the applied arts and crafts 
Where we in this country have tended to be unthinking and com- 
mercial, or revivalist and self-conscious, in France art and craft still 
meet as naturally as lovers. M. H. MIDDLETON 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Sir.—Even a short tour of Germany cannot fail to convince a student 
of German affairs that the vast majority of the population remains 
completely ignorant about the cortditions of life in the countries occupied 
during the war by the Germans. They do not realise the extent of the 
atrocities committed by the Nazis; they refuse to believe the stories of 
the abominable treatment of the foreign workers forced to work in 
war-time Germany, and they don’t know much about the food-rationing 
system in post-war Britain, of the food shortage in France and of the 
poverty and misery in Eastern Europe. It seems that, on the whole, 
efforts which could be made by authors and writers of Allied countries 
are more or less doomed to failure; the stamp of “foreign propaganda ” 
is being inevitably attached to them. German refugee writers resident 
either im the United States or in England have often been referred to 
as “foreign agents.” Thus the burden of responsibility of informing 
the German public about the conditions of life in Europe occupied by 
the Germans, about the “inside story” of the concentration camps, 
about atrocities committed in Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, about methods 
employed in “resettling”’ people from Posnania and Pomerania and so 
on, falls on the shoulders of German authors and journalists. 


It is an encouraging sign that some books on life in the concentration 





s, written by German authors imprisoned there, have already 
appeared in the Western zones of Germany. But the number of 
authentic reports about the German rule in Europe—reports written 





sntall. German 
writers seem to be reluctant to approach and to tackle those matters. 
his own present 


by the Germans for the Germans—is still amazingly 


Consequently, 
misfortunes and to accuse the whole world of trea 
scum of the earth.” He seems to be unable to see his present-day 
tragedy against the background of fearful iniquities committed by his 
leaders and by millions of their henchmen and followers. He cannot 
perceive the direct connexion between the Third Reich’s crimes and 
the lot of the German people today. It seems to me that the greatest 
task of the Christian Churches in Germany should consist of explaining 
to the German masses the close connection between action and re-action, 
between “crime and punishment.” The Christian Churches should 
concentrate on presenting to the German people that “ missing link” 
between deeds and consequences which the Germans refuse to realise. 
The Christian Churcl®€s should come forward with a great lesson of 
moral rebirth and of the necessity of such a rebirth, for never in 
modern history was there a greater chance for Christianity to draw a 
moral lesson from the degradation of mankind and of nations which 
iway from the ideals of human brotherhood and of the dignity 


‘ 


ing him as “the 





turned 
of man. 
Unfortunately, there are few signs among the Christian Churches in 
Germany that they fully realise their enormous responsibility towards 
the German people. In too many instances the pulpits of German churches 
have been used for emphasising the misdeeds of the Russians and for 
deploring the fate of the “ unhappy brothers in the Eastern provinces.” 
Too little is being heard about the past: and the Christian Churches 
—including the Catholic Church which, having a rather good record 
during the years of the Hitler régime, should have been especially called 
upon to enlighten the people about the deeds of that régime—have 
proved until now much too reluctant to tell the truth and to condemn 
the crimes committed against God and humanity. It seems that the 
Christian Churches in Germany are still too deeply permeated with the 
nationalistic spirit and that the great moral chance of “ reconverting ” 
their nation is escaping them.—Sincerely yours, Z. GRABOWSKI. 


Diisseldorf, Germany. 


BREAD OR DEMOCRACY ? 


Sir.—I am not anxious to add to your already overburdened columns 
on the present psychological and economic condition of Germany, but 
there are two points and one impression which should be of interest to 
your readers. The first point concerns those many hundreds of young 
Germans in the British zone alone who, because of their unsatisfactory 
record, have not been admitted to the universities and centres of higher 
education. What happens to them, and is anything being done to arrest 
the otherwise perfectly normal process by which they will become the 
thugs of 1960? The second point concerns our British Education Con- 
trol Officers at work in the German universities. These men and women 
are attempting a noble task, and are frustrated not only by the overall 
material and psychological environment in which the current interpreta- 
tions of Potsdam compel them to work, but by lack of adequate cultural 
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supplies and the simplest amenities for creating bonds of Persona} 
confidence between themselves and their German colleagues. 

The impression I shall not easily forget is of a group of seven or eight 
German students at the University of X with whom I spent an after- 
noon. We had discussed freely many of Germany’s and the world’s 
contemporary problems, and, suddenly, one of these students leant for. 
ward and spoke to me directly: “If you were a Russian,” he exclaimed 
“you would speak quite differently. You would have said, ‘I can offer 
you regular meals, a job with prospects, and promise of a home for your 
wife and family, provided you accept my régime.’” The German boy 
smiled a little sadly, and added: “ What can you offer now that beats 
that? After I had laboured for a few minutes about freedom of speech 
freedom of the Press and the rights of the individual, I faltered to a lame 
conclusion. My words sounded quite phoney, not because they were 
not true, but because they lacked one essential foundation—Brot. Yoy 
certainly cannot eat democracy.—Yours faithfully, 

Lakewood, Sandon, Herts. JAMES L. HENDERsow. 


BRITISH WIVES AND GERMAN HOUSES 
SiR,—I understand from recent statements in the Press that members of 
our Occupation Force in Germany, where wives go out to join them, are 
led to commandeer any house and its furniture, and expel the German 
ies that are living there. I also understand that Germans treated 
thus are entitled to no compensation and that no alternative accommoda- 
tion is found for them. I find it d ult to believe that any measure so 
cruelly unjust and detrimental success of our occupation as this 
could carry the official sanction of our Government. I wonder if you 

me whether in fact any such method of housing the British 
any is either allowed or put into practice—I am, Sir, yours 
IRVINE S. L. Lonpon. 


” 


















23, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W.2. 

[The actual provision of accommodation for officers’ wives is carried 
out by the local German authorities at the request of the British. The 
cisplaced are mainly occupants of the largest houses, who are given 
accommodation in smaller houses. They are not compensated.—Ep., 


Spectator.] 
CHINESE PUZZLE 

Sir.— Mr. Michael Lindsay’s letter in your issue of August 30th prompis 
me to ask how the Chinese Communists square their oft-repeated concern 
for the execution of urgent and widespread reforms with their relentless 
attacks on Government forces and the continued disruption of communi- 
cations vital (and this must be stressed) to economic rehabilitation. One 
of the main causes of the high cost of living and the sad scarcity of 
commodities is the present inability to transport preducts originating 
n one part of the country to regions where they are desperately needed. 
Having made a careful analysis of the facts extending over a wide period, 
I have also to find a satisfactory explanation of the Communists’ continued 
refusal to enter the Government, especially after their solemn decision 
to do so as a result of agreements entered into earlier this year at the 
highest level. Surely, as members of the administration, they would be 
in a better position to exert their zeal for reform and rehabilitation than 
to shout slogans from behind newly-erected defence works. I am as 
conscious as Mr. Lindsay of the shortcomings of the Government (and 
the Chinese government is not alone in this respect), but it is palpable non- 
sense to represent, as Communist sympathisers continue to do, everything 
the Government does as wicked and all that occurs within the Communist 
areas as relatively Utopian. Students of Chinese affairs are well aware of 
the desperate need of any Chinese Government for perhaps as many as 
half a million well-trained civil servants, yet I think Mr. Lindsay will 
grant that such numbers cannot be provided overnight, and furthermore 
that their training is inevitably delayed by the continuation of civil strife. 

Mr. Lindsay quotes the appointment of Mr. Li Sien-liang as Mayor of 
Tsingtao as an example of the Government's choice of corrupt adminis- 
trators “even to those with Japanese connections.” It may interest Mr. 
Lindsay to know that Mr. Li, whilst apparently co-operating with the 
Japanese, was, I am reliably informed, engaged in underground activities 
on behalf of. the Government, and his appointment is a reward for the 
meritorious services he rendered during this period at the risk of his Lfe. 
Mr. Lindsay then mentions that in areas in north and east China the 
people are better fed and clothed. They should be, since there was little 
fighting in these regions and consequently the economic life of the people 
was far less disrupted than it was further south. 

Mr. Lindsay takes delight in referring to the legal Government of 
China as an unreformed Kuomintang Government, yet he should be 
aware that, as a result of at least two reshuffles since the Japanese sur- 
render, well-known liberals have been brought into the administration 
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and one of China’s leading personalities with no party affiliations, Mr. 
Wang Yun-wu, late managing director of the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai, has been given the important portfolio of Minister of Economic 
Affairs. The main reason that China is not at this moment blessed with 
a coalition government representing all parties is the unwillingness of 
the Communists to co-operate. 

American activities are also misrepresented. A limited number of U.S. 
forces remain to complete their mission, whicis, as the world is aware, 
‘« the rounding up of the last Japanese in China and effecting his repatria- 
tion to Japan. There are still something like a million Japanese scattered 
over the north-eastern provinces, and the Americans are helping to keep 
open the necessary lines of communication which will enable them to be 
sent home in due course. All friends of China are naturally longing to 
see the emergence of a united nation under a popularly-elected Govern- 
ment. Events within and without China’s borders unfortunately impede 
this much-desired consummation, but I cannot help feeling that perhaps 
the greatest enemies of all are those who fail to present the Chinese scene 
in perspective-—Yours sincerely, GERALD SAMSON. 

Vincent House, Pembridge Square, W. 2. 


PRAYERS AND THE WEATHER 


Sirn—‘ Surely even professed ” scientists “ must regard with dismay ” the 
frequent falsification of the weather forecasts. If Miss Winckworth is at 
all concerned in the harvest, she must have noticed this fact, sometimes 
favourable, sometimes not. Why or how this happens, the scientists do 
not tell us ; but maybe they are not all quite so certain as she claims to 
be that the Creator of the world has no control over its weather. And is 
t quite certainly “a retrogression to the age of superstition” (about 
AD. 27?) for “even professed Christians ” to follow the injunction then 
given to ask for good things, and to accept Paul’s later advice that we 
should make known our requests unto God? Not all scientists share Miss 
Winckworth’s certitude that to do so i; “nonsense,” though she did not 
accuse the Churches (as your jast week’s heading suggests) of the super- 
fluous act—at any rate in the Cotswolds—of “ praying for rain” in 1946. 
—Yours faithfully, H. H. Harpy. 
Bishop's Cleeve. 

Sir.—A petitioning prayer of any kind is a hope put into a form of words 
which takes God into account. Unless it is nonsense to say, “I hope the 
veather will improve for the sake of the harvest,” or (should need arise), 
“T hope the drought will break soon,” it is not nonsense to pray for 
Nor is it any more superstitious than to pray, “ Give 
R. H. MALDEN. 


seasonable weather. 
; this day our daily bread.” —Yours faithfully, 
The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 
Sin,—It seems your correspondent wrote somewhat prematurely regarding 
the national Day of Prayer for relief from the rain. Whether or not our 
prayers reached heaven or the meteorologists, they have certainly been 
answered, or is this just another coincidence, like that of Dunkirk?— 
Yours faithfully, M. Davip Hynarp. 
Lower Austin Farm, Eynsford, Kent. 


A.O.S. POSSIBILITIES 


Sir,—I have read with surprise the description of the Appointments Office 
of the Ministry of Labour by Mr. Graham Watson in your issue of 
September 13th. My own experience was so different that an account of 
it may be of interest. When I left the Army I fortunately was able to 
return to my pre-war job, but I none the less put myself on the A.O.S. 
list. I was interviewed by a nice but slightly bewildered woman clerk, 
who did not seem to be the kind of person qualified to give much good 
advice. The interview lasted ten minutes, and during it I was disappointed 
to discover that a form which I had completed with some labour had 
become mixed up with somebody else’s papers, and that the interviewer 
and I were therefore talking completely at cross purposes. We sorted 
matters out, but it was awkward. 

Since this one interview I have been offered a few jobs, one of which 
was of a kind which I had stated at the interview I should not accept, and 
the others at half or just over half my salary with my present firm. I 
realise, of course, that one must keep one’s sense of proportion in these 
matters, and I am lucky enough to have a job, though I should like to 
change it. Perhaps, if this letter is published, it may catch the eye of the 
A.O.S., and I may be advised to try again. Ex-SERVICE. 


Sir,—It is encouraging to read Mr. Graham Watson’s commendatory 
remarks on the Appointments Office Service, although the favourable 
impression it has made on him does not seem to be shared by all who 
have been in contact with it. Throughout his article, however, there runs 
a note of complaint that this service is not being given a fair chance, and 
that any shortcomings can be explained away by the fact that employers 
are failing to co-operate with it. At one point he says, “ That figure (of 
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applicants placed) is solely governed by the number of vacancies notified 
to it by prospective employers.” But is this quite justified? 

The following figures are given in the August issue of the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. They relate to the Appointments Register, which appears 
to be separate from the Technical and Scientific Register, and are quoted 
for men only. On June 18th there were 4,720 vacancies outstanding, 
while, between then and July 15th 2,395 additional vacancies were notified 
and 1,1§0 were cancelled or withdrawn. 1,370 vacancies were filled during 
the period, and at the end of it there were 4,595 still outstanding. On 
this date 19,252 men were registered as unemployed. Thus in a four- 
week period, at the end of which 19,252 men were still looking for jobs, 
1,370, Or 7.1 per cent., had been placed in employment. Throughout 
that period over three*times that number of vacancies were on the books. 
I may have gained a wrong impression from these figures, but they do 
not seem to me to support either Mr. Graham Watson’s strictures on 
employers or his admiration for the Appointments Office Service.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN MUNRO FRASER. 

19 Gardner Mansions, Church Row, N.W. 3. 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


S1r—The Duchess of Atholl, in your last issue, wrote: “ The Russian 
Army, from 1942 onwards armed mainly owing to American and British 
aid.” My brain reels anew at this misconception, though I know that 
by now it is held by countless British people. Late in 1943 a prominent 
London journalist printed the statement that our contribution of war- 
material to Russia up to then had been “not more than 1 per cent. of 
their own (the Russian) output.” Having returned from the Russian 
front, being a serving officer, and being official Air Ministry lecturer on 
Russia to my own Service, I found it vitally important to know the truth 
or otherwise of this figure, as I had continually to answer questions 
about it. I immediately applied to the member of our own Foreign 
Office who was supposed to have the best knowledge on these matters, 
warning him that I was an official lecturer and that any answer he made 
would be frequently quoted. Almost to my own surprise, he did not 
disagree with the one-per-cent. estimate. He added, “In some items of 
equipment it is more, in some less. Remember also that it is more than 
I per cent. of our own output—and the frightful difficulties of getting 
it through by convoy. But with the general truth of the figure I’m not 
going to disagree.” (He was one of the few Englishmen who had been 
taken over the Russian war-factories in the Urals.) In the face of this, 
complacently to believe that it was “ mainly ” British and American tanks 
and guns that won those hideously costly vactories for the Russians—that 
incidentally cost the Russians 7,000,000 dead—is to believe a travesty of 
history. And does nothing to improve international relationships at the 
moment.—Yours, &c., » HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


37 Paultons Square, S.W. 3. 


DISPOSSESSED FARMERS 


Sm.—The Ministry of Agriculture have set up Appeal Tribunals to deal 
with future cases of dispossession by War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees. Unfortunately, however, such tribunals have no authority to 
deal with retrospective cases, the reason given by the Ministry being that 
it would be impossible to review them in the present circumstances. 
Special investigation by the Minister of Agriculture (which has taken 
place in certain of these retrospective cases) is not sufficient, in my view, 
and the evidence should be reviewed and examined by a Court presided 
over by a Judge, and the right to appeal to such a competent and 
impartial authority should not be denied to any dispossessed person. 
Magna Charta established such right, and even expediency cannot be held 
to be an excuse for the denial of it. Efforts are still being made, I 
understand, by certain Members of Parliament to have these cases reviewed 
by an independent tribunal, and it is to be hoped that their efforts will 
be successful.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD TANSLEY. 
277, Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


A RUSSIAN SATIRIST 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, referring in his Marginal Comment to the 
recent attack on the periodicals Zvesda and Leningrad, says that 
he knows nothing of cither Zoshchenko, who has meanwhile been 
expelled from the Soviet Writers’ Union, or of his writings. 
Zoshchenko is a writer of topical short stories in which he audaciously 
exposes the ridiculous situations arising when planning meets with un- 
expected difficulties in everyday life. For instance, in the early days of 
Communism, when women were called to occupy important positions, he 
wrote an exceedingly comic story about the misadventures of a husband 
who was ill and tried to cook some chicken soup, only to discover finally 
that he had omitted to remove the entrails. When electrification got into 
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its stride, he portrayed the tenants of a slum seeing for the first time the 
filth and poverty of their surroundings in the glare of the electric bulb ; 
how they started to scrub, whitewash and paint, and how in the end 
they smashed the bulb in despair because they felt their task was hope- 
less. He pictured the corruption by calling a police dog into a village 
to detect a criminal—and everyone whom the dog approached made a 
confession of some misdeed. He holds up a distorting mirror, and it 
was a sign of health that the government and the people of Russia could 
laugh at the absurdities of their life pictured in his stories as they laugh 
at the distortion of their faces and bodies in the mirrors of the laughing 
cabinet. Zoshchenko’s stories caught on immediately, and he became one 
of the most famous and most highly paid writers of the Soviet Union. It 
is symptomatic that now the victorious U.S.S.R. can no longer “ take it” 
and is afraid of a laugh.—Yours faithfully, M. PRAWDIN. 

{A short story by Zoshchenko appeared in The Spectator of April 14th, 
1939.] 


CLASS B RELEASE FOR STUDENTS 


Str,—Some two or three months ago, you printed a letter about the 
unsatisfactory position of, and feeling of frustration among, under- 
graduates whose career and studies have been interrupted by Army 
service. The writer seemed to be under the impression that the great 
majority of students with over three years’ service have been released 
under Class B. This does not appear to be true, at any rate in the 
case of men drafted into the Army Educational Corps, India Command 
or S.E.A.C., and I should be interested to know the numbers actually 
released under this scheme from these Commands. Men serving in 
the Army Educational Corps, being entitled to individual, though not 
block, Class B release, should be eligible for demubilisation it application 
on their behalf is made by the university authorities, but it is doubtful 


whether a single man from this corps has, in fact, been granted Class B 
release. Now that the Class A scheme has suffered another serious 
setback, this question is of great importance to those students who are 


to miss still another university year, and to their parents.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. CueeTHaM. 
10, Devonshire Road, Davenport Park, Stockport. 


about 


THE BOY’S WORLD? 


S1r,—May I briefly and amiably argue with Mr. Basil Wright? I saw, a 
few nights ago, his own film and the film (Zéro de Conduite) which he 
reviews in last week’s Spectater. His own seemed to the lay mind so 
satisfying, so honest and competent a piece of work that his praise for the 
French film is all the more baffling. He says that the film presents the 
he young adolescent fromehis own, rather than from an adult, 
What adult has ever been able fully to enter into the 
boy's dream-world? Its secrecy and its evanescence, as well as its intense 
subjectivity, are its chief qualities. A friend of mine, a film critic, took 
young adolescents, if they will forgive the offensive jargon 
to Zévo de Conduite. They were both bored and baffled. If this was 
M. Vigo’s idea of his dream-world, it wasn’t theirs. I do not claim that 
adults can’t make brilliant and sensitive forays into the boy’s world ; 
Forrest Reid and Walter de la Mare are two notable explorers. I claim, 
simply, that M. Vigo has done it badly and pretentiously—Yours, &c., 
JOHN CONNELL. 


world of 
point of view 


her two sons 


25 Brookfield, Highgate West Hill, N. 6. 


A NEW ANATOMY 


Sir,—A copy of The Spectator containing Janus’s comments on 
Trollopolatry has just reached me. Perhaps Trollope-lovers may be 
interested in the following tale. I found myself breakfasting away from 
home in a room containing only two books—a telephone directory and 
Towers, in French Though no great French 
Presently I came upon a notable specimen 
derniéres jambes.” 


SYNGE, 


of Barchester 
scholar, I chose the latter 

t *L’évéque (Grantley) était sur ses 
irs, &c., , Se 
St. Paul’s College, Grahamstown, C.P., South Africa. 


¢ 


INDEPENDENT OR LIBERAL ? 


Sir,—* Sir Ernest [Simon] has always hitherto been known as a staunch 
Liberal.” Is your memory worse than mine? I thought that Sir Ernest 
was a Parliamentary candidate, not many months ago, as an Independent.— 
Yours faithfully, KENNETH PICKTHORN. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
{There was, it is true, a brief episode of that kind.—Epb., Spectator.! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In the many discussions on the parlous state of the grain harvest, 
especially on the danger of the ears sprouting in the sheaf, I notice that 
the word “stook” is much more general than “shock,” and that 
“sheafs” is almost as common as “sheaves.” This attention to the 
language rather than facts is in part due to the fact that I was 
once severely scolded for favouring stook, said by the critic to be Scotch 
not English. The dictionary describes it as “Scotch and Northern,” 
but I don’t think this is the whole truth. Stook is literary ; shock pro. 
fessional. Most writers prefer stook, while nearly all the farming 
community in Southern England prefer “ shock.” For example, to quote 
Hood: 
“Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks : — 
Sure, I said, Heav’n did not mean, 
Where I reap, thou should’st but glean.” 

As for the plural of sheaf, there is no doubt that “ sheaves” is the bette 
form. As to the fate of harvest, in my immediate neighbourhood all 
the oats and most of the wheat were safely stacked before the worst 
of the weather arrived. And, again, the coveys of partridges are large, 
This experience is, however, in complete disaccord with nearby farms, 
The shocks are still out; and most of the young partridges have died 
off in recent weeks. Quite three-quarters of the birds shot have been 
old birds. 


Devlings 

Among the first of the birds to announce (both by their absence and 
the arrival of autumn, are the swifts—birds, in some places, 
almost as fond of the towns as of the country. They come late and go 
early, like the leaves of the ash. These “ devil birds ” were more numerous 
and stayed longer than usual in this queer summer, again like the 
leaves both of ash and lime ; and my experience is almost identical with 
that of a Dundee observer, if about a week be taken from the date of 
arrival and added to the date of departure. The Dundee record is this: 
“ Swifts are our most conspicuous summer birds. This year they appeared 
on May to and I saw the last on August 22. Swallows or martins we 
do not see here, but this summer I have noticed, what I have observed 
in other years, that for perhaps ten days after the swifts have left swallows 
frequently take their place.” In Herts., swifts were seen in September 
ind swallows considerably multiplied in the following days. Why swifts, 
of all birds, should enjoy towns is a puzzle, but the reason may be that 
they are there supplied with congenial nesting holes. 


presence 


A Grecian Lament 

The end of summer is the theme of a letter from one of our beneficent 
workers in Greece. “In the village (in Epirus) there is a rather pretty 
soft-leaved shrub with a flower the colour of ceanothus (Ligaria). It 
is the last flower of summer.” The letter (a little blotted by a fall 
into Acheron!) gives grim illustrations of the thesis that goats, in the 
flesh, not in parable, are among the greatest enemies of civilisation on most 
Mediterranean and Aegean shores. “The surface, if it ever existed, has 
been gullied away and is so rough that one has to look at the ground, 
rather than the view. When one does look up, one sees other signs 
of soil erosion. Red or orange gravelly bits of land washed away in deep 
gullies, the grey rocks often showing a curious formation, being in rows 
like dragons’ teeth.” Most of this, like the bareness of the slopes in 
Eastern Spain and the deserts of Nerth Africa, is due in large measure to 
the goats that eat away the surface growth even more closely than a 
grazing horse. The paragraph ends: “ Metaxas was right in trying to 
prevent the keeping of goats in Greece.” Even spring showed none of 
the sheets of flowers that mark its arrival in Switzerland or England. My 
own recollection of Grecian flowers very early in the year is of a little black 
iris and a line of stocks along the coast and at Marathon. 


In My Garden 


The hybridisers have done better work than is widely appreciated. 
Most of us grow the evergreen ceanothus, which flowers early, and the 
deciduous group: which flowers late. The two classes have been crossed 
with excellent results, as in the case of the Buddleia Globosa and 
Variabilis ; and in each case the hybrids are hardy. Blue or bluish 
flowers are in general the most popular; and because of this it is 
surprising how few people grow the very loveliest of all the blue 
flowery shrubs, Ceratostigma Willmottiana. It is fairly hardy, though 
it may be cut down, to spring up again, by very hard frost. It is the 
surest of all lures for the humming bird hawk-moth. This is written in 
envy of other people’s shrubs, especially in the West of England. 

W. Beacn THOMaS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Natural Naturalist 


(Collins. 16s.) 





British Game. By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
Tuts is the second volume in the New Naturalist series of books 
and if the rest of the series are equally good the editors will 
deserve well of the public. Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald, who is the Editor 
of The Field, happens to write extremely well. Nature, though not 
in these islands noticeably red in tooth and claw, has a tendency 
to bring out purple patches in her literary devotees, and when the 
hero of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop began his Nature Notes for 
the Daily Beast with the words “ Feather-footed, through the 
plashy fen passes the questing vole” his creator was dealing in 
parody, not caricature. No questing voles, thank heaven, fre- 
quent Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald’s 230 closely-packed and handsomely 
illustrated pages, nor is there any vestige of that other sin which 
besets the articulate naturalist—a tendency to write about animals 
as though they were human beings (“I wager Master Longtail 
had a brave tale to tell of his hairbreadth ’scape when he rejoined 
his dusky spouse at roosting-time”). Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald writes 
with only one object in view—to convey to the reader, as clearly 
as he can, as much information as possible. In this he succeeds 
admirably. 

The legal status of game was first defined by the Game Act of 
1831 and has since been almost hopelessly confused by the Game 
Licences Act (1860), the Agricultural Holdings Act, the Ground 
Game Act and (not least) the march of events. Deer, for example, 
(a) are not game according to the Game Act bur (b) cannot be 
killed without a game licence and (c) are classed as game by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. When the Game Act was passed 
the capercaillie was extinct and the bustard was not; to-day it is 
the other way round. Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald observes that the Game 
Act is almost the only thing in England that has not changed since 
1831 and, “ though that is very English and old-fashioned and con- 
servative and pleasant, it is high time an act bearing a closer rela- 
tionship to facts as they are was placed on the Statute Book.” One 
somehow finds it difficult. to visualise the present Government giving 
a measure of this kind much priority. 

Sensibly ignoring the legal niceties which have accumulated 
round his subject during the last 115 years, Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald 
deals with “all those creatures which the sportsman pursues either 
for sport Or because he thinks they interfere with his sport.” He 
divides his book into six parts (Game Birds, Wild Fowl, Waders, 
Ground Game and Various, Deer, The Preservation of Game) and 
I do not think there can be anyone, no matter how expert he may 
be on a particular subject, who will not acknowledge Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald’s mastery of it. It is a mastery based partly on wide 
and discriminating reading but mainly on personal experience and 
observation. His views are throughout informed by a very attractive 
quality of fairness. Take his handling of the old pheasant-versus- 
farmer controversy. “I have shot a good many pheasants in my 
time, and I have examined a good many stomachs. I do not mean 
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that I have examined them expertly like Dr. Collinge (1 am not 
qualified to do so); I mean I have opened them out of curiosity to 
see what the contents are, being of an incurably curious turn of mind 
Two Hampshire birds in particular remain in my memory. The one 
had been eating grain, greedily, very greedily. The other was 
crammed with wireworms. And that, I think, just about sums the 
matter up. Some pheasants are harmful to the farmer, some are 
helpful.” 

This modest and equable manner of disputation is far more per- 
suasive than the punditry into which what may be called gentlemen- 
naturalists lapse all too easily. I expect all readers will discover 
points on which, wfter reading his book, they still do not agree with 
Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald ; but I shall be surprised if there are not more 
points on which they will be converted, painlessly, to his views. 
Personally, I do not (still) agree that “the deerstalker regards the 
golden eagle with immense favour ”; if the deer are in the right mood 
an eagle can create a mild panic where the cock grouse can only 
engender alarm, though I don’t think this happens very often. Nor 
am I persuaded that the magpies which now darken the skies wherein 
a single bird was a rarity when I was a boy are not part of an overall 
increase in the magpie population, but merely D.P.s “driven into 
more restricted localities by changed rural conditions.” But I dare 
say I am wrong about these small things, and even if I am not they 
will make no difference to the immense amount of enjoyment and 
instruction which this book will give to its readers. Perhaps the 
best thing in it is the chapter on the gamekeeper. 

PETER FLEMING 


ee “ee 
Russia’s Crisis 
The Year of Stalingrad. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


THERE was never a battle which had at once such dramatic content 
and such historical significance as Stalingrad. It seemed at the time, 
and proved to be, the turning point of the whole war. In the rubble 
of this city, the clash of wills between Hitler and Stalin reached 
its climax. For more than five months, two giants stood toe to toe 
and slogged at each other, while the whole world held its breath. 
Here, on this unbelievably narrow and precarious strip of Volga 
bank, heroism and suffering reached an all but unendurable pitch of 
intensity. Here, on a battlefield so scarred and pitted that fresh 
bombs and shells only added to its defensive strength, the horizon 
of a Russian soldier for weeks on end might well have been the edge 
of a crater or the outline of a drainpipe. The tense struggle swayed 
to and fro, but never very far in any direction. “Only here in 
Stalingrad,” wrote the Russian reporter Grossmann, “do men know 
what a kilometre means. It means 1,000 metres, 100,000 centimetres.” 

Here was a battle fought at a nodal point in an abyss of space; a 
battle where every kilo of food, every litre of vodka, every wounded 
man, had to be conveyed across a broad river under fire ; a battle 
which began in burning heat and ended with the German wounded 
treezing to death. Here, finally, was that overnight turning of the 
tables ; the hardly credible transformation from grim defence to 
leaping victory; the unique encirclement and the German agony. 
The story, which will live for ever, is well told by Alexander Werth 
His account is conscientious, sensitive and deeply moving. It suffers 
a litth, however, from breaks in the narrative resulting from the 
disjointed form in which the book is cast. 

But there is a good deal more in the book than the story of Stalin- 
grad. It covers, indeed, almost every event of interest which occurred 
in Russia in that historic year. It starts with an account of a convoy 
to Murmansk ; it describes a number of trips to various parts of 
Russia which correspondents made under official auspices ; it records 
conversations with a number of Russians (not all equally enlighten- 
ing) ; it has some interesting comments on the poverty of the arts in 
wartime Russia; it spotlights the “ hate” propaganda against the 
Germans ; it records the battles of Sevastopol and Rostov, and the 
tightening up of Red Army discipline which followed the Rostov 
defeat. It discusses the Russian agitation over Hess and the “ Second 
Front,” the famous “ Cairo rumour” that Britain was thinking of 
making a separate peace, and the Churchill visit. 

What one misses in all this is new material. Mr. Werth, it is true, 
has been able to glean a few new facts about the Stalingrad battle, 
as a result of conversations he had in 1945 with one or two Russian 
military experts. But, in the main, the sources he quotes are those 
which were available to correspondents during the war—and pitifully 
inadequate they were! The story he tells is an old story, now buried 
in the files of the world’s Press. Not much flesh has been added te 


the skeleton ; the darkness in which we were all groping is still a 
twilight. 


This is even truer of Mr. Werth’s general picture of the 
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Xussian scene. The major controversies of the period are hardly 
lluminated at all ; the surface of events is hardly scratched. 

However, this is emphatically not Mr. Werth’s fault. Though he 
ame to his task with sympathy for the regime and a deep under- 
tanding of the Russian people, as well as with the Russian language 
s his mother tongue, the facilities he enjoyed in Moscow were few 
ind unexceptional. He has delved diligently into all the available 
naterial ; he has drawn on all possible sources of information. The 
act that his marked ability and painstaking research have added so 
ittle to the sharpness of the picture is due simply to the curtain 
vhich hides so much of Russia from the world. 

Werth himself, in his preface, puts the matter fairly. “This 
olume,” he says, “though more than a ‘correspondent’s book,’ 
oes not claim the august title of History. An ‘authentic’ history 
f the war in Russia .. . . is unlikely to be written for many years 
0 come, if at all. To write a truly authentic history, one would 
equire access to stenographic reports of, say, the Politburo, the 
Sentral Committee of the Communist Party, and of the most impor- 
ant of the military conferences, at which the vital decisions of 
iilitary, internal and foreign policy were taken. Such reports are 
inlikely ever to be available.” What Mr. Werth has done—and it 
3 a valuable service—is to put into permanent and readable form 

selection of contemporary records which might otherwise have 
veen forgotten. I do not think that anyone could have done a 
etter job. PauL WINTERTON. 


Understanding France 


‘rench Personalities and Problems. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Iver to France. By Pierre Maillaud. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Jn the minds of many who love and admire France the reading of 
Professor Brogan’s Development of Modern France must have had a 
thastening effect. That scholarly, authoritative and exhaustive his- 
orical study revealed weaknesses, unresolved tensions and unspoken 
ears in the French social structure which gave at least a superficial 
ustification to those claiming to have anticipated the events of May 
ind June, 1940. In particular the sense of demographic and indus- 
ria! inferiority was an underlying theme in modern French history. 
\ valuable and just corrective to any exaggeration of this is to be 
‘ound in Professor Brogan’s collection of essays chosen from all 
hose he wrote on various aspects of French history, politics and 
iterature between 1935 and 1945. The texts have been printed 
vithout modification, and Professor Brogan admits the resulting 
epetitiveness. But it is, on the other hand, an advantage to have a 
rood point driven home more than once; it is also interesting to 
we what aspects of French thought have had an especial attraction 
or the writer. 

The most important point which Professor Brogan emphasises 
s that, whatever the weaknesses and fears, or worse, that marked 
French political life before 1939, it is a capital fact that France 
alone among all nations except our own and the Commonwealth) 
jeclared war by her own choice and with the approval of most 
vf the country. Hence he pleads that we should—and perhaps 
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we have got, partly in response to his essay written in 1943—get 
out of the habit of talking of the “fall” of France, and speak 
rather of the “defeat.” It is, he argues in another essay, just because 
France made a choice, however disastrous its immediate outcome 
that she remains a Great Power, and he asks us not to lose sight of 
the military causes of failure, and dwell less on the moral and psycho- 
logical. ‘The second service this book does to intelligent under- 
standing of France lies in its calm, scrupulous balance between rival 
ideologies. “ Both on the Right and the Left,” says Professor Brogan 
bluntly, “there were doctrinaire, personal, financial affiliations with 
foreign Powers ”—and not to Hitler or Mussolini alone. 

It is necessary to draw particular attention to these two outstanding 
qualities of Professor Brogan’s volume. Yet it does it an injustice 
if it leaves the impression of monotony. On the contrary, there is 
abundant variety. The first essay, called Alexander the Great, 
is an enthusiastic reconsideration of Alexandre Dumas, not wholly 
irrelevant in 1942, when France appeared to have abandoned not only 
the Maginot line and, in the phrase of Georges Duhamel, the 
Descartes line, but also the “ Dumas line” to which, however, Pro- 
fessor Brogan foresees a glorious return. Other notable literary 
essays are on Proust as a social historian and a review of the Scott- 
Moncrieff translation—in which, incidentally, the writer spots one 
or two mistakes. The other authors discussed belong more to the 
political and historical categories, including an estimate of the 
Nationalists Jacques Bainville, Léon Daudet and Maurice Barrés, 
and two long essays on Charles Maurras, written in 1935 and 1944. 
The later essay is not less sympathetic and judicious than the earlier ; 
Professor Brogan refuses to place Maurras among the traitors, and 
both articles form an admirable summary of the rise and fall, the 
strength and weakness, of one of the chief figures of French intel- 
lectual and public life. Here is something more than “ occasional” 
writing—though the fact that such writing can be of notable his- 
torical interest is proved by the essay on De Gaulle. More than 
“occasional,” too, is The Case for French, in which a convincing 
argument is given for the retention of French as the second language 
in English schools. Professor Brogan recognises all the economic 
and political reasons against this predominance, but since, as he 
points out in a later essay, “the France we need” is one who goes 
back to her tradition as the teacher of Europe, his moral and cultural 
argument for teaching French literature, language and _ history 
immediately after our own seems unanswerable. 

Practically all Professor Brogan’s essays during the war were 
written in anticipation of a French revival, a re-entry into the struggle 
and full participation in the national liberation. Monsieur Maillaud’s 
book is a first-hand account of the way in which this anticipation 
was fulfilled. From being—under his nom-de-guerre of Pierre 
Bourdan—a world-famous radio commentator on French affairs 
during the war, the writer, despite the physical disability which had 
barred him from active service, received permission to accompany 
the French Division under General Leclerc when it landed in 
France not long after D-Day, attached to the Third American Army. 
From that beginning until the joy of entering Paris, and still more 
Strasbourg, Monsieur Maillaud traces with pardonable emotion the 
French Army’s progress and his own adventures, which included 
capture by Germans already conscious of impending defeat. The 
story of the Leclerc Division deserves to be better known, and this 
readable account fills a gap among English books. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 


When You Die 


Death into Life. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus book was bound to raise hopes end then disappoint them. For 
it begins with death and goes on to vaster and vaster themes—all 
human history, the peopling of the planets, the end of this world, 
the merging of “the spirit of Man” into “the Other.” Nobody can 
fail to be interested in man’s final destiny, but equally almost any 
picture of such immense issues, however honest, however undoctrinal, 
is disappointing. On his fifth page, writing of the stars, Mr. Staple- 
don says: “ And what their significance might be ” no “ earth-bound 
intelligence could ever know.” He has made a brave leap to glimpse 
the secret, but by his failure has proved his own thesis of the 
impossibility of knowing. 

He begins well—with a subject that is still lurking in our minds 
with mixed pride and horror: air-raids over Germany. “Ten thou- 
sand boys in the upper air.” We are admitted into one of the 
bombers with its seven boys and a trapped moth. (The significance 
of the moth, apparently so great, turns out to be disappointingly 
vague.) We enter the mind of the rear-gunner ; see what he sees— 
darkness, stars, the Channel and then the German city underneath, 
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“exposed, waiting.” The tension rises. The language, though 
slightly turgid, is vivid. Hardy’s Dynasts, with its views of Europe 
from far heights, is obviously an influence. Presently we come to 
the attack seen in a general way, and then back to the one bomber. 

Then overwhelmingly the rear-gunner’s universe became all bril- 
liance and crashing noise.” The plane had been hit. The seven died. 

Mr. Stapledon carries us with him past this point. Yes, we agree, 
death may very well be like this—physical pain ceasing and a bird’s- 
eye view opening of the events of life, and then a new self becom- 
ing apparent which sees all with a detached judgement and accepts 
death. And then? Then the reader—following the description of 
the experience with absorbed attention—gets a jolt. For, according 
to Mr. Stapledon, this self surviving the body is still in space and 
time, and can see—see better than in life. “Below him lay the fiery 
honeycomb ; above, the climbing smoke plumes, with here and there 
a star, and the moon, forging through little clouds.” Mr. Stapledon 
is probably, in this “ephemeral spirit” stage, trying to incorporate 
the ghost tradition, the haunting by single figures of places where 
they have lived and suffered. But the picture of spirits hanging 
round the sky over a German city does not convince. 

There follows a series of dissolutions (or “dyings” as Mr. 
Stapledon rather loosely names them) of units into greater and greater 
group-spirits. The seven airmen coalesce into one spirit. But why, 
one asks, should just these seven join? What about the mothers, 
the lovers, the closer home ré¢lationships? But Mr Stapledon is still 
involved with time. The seven have died together ; therefore they 
mingle. Then this composite spirit mingles with the spirit of the 
Germans who have died beneath them. Then this more composite 
spirit “in a fog of darkness and oblivion ... struggling to retain 
consciousness . . . died into the great spirit of Man.” But no, we 
say again. This is just fantasy. And two-thirds of the book remains. 

The rest certainly does not hold our interest in the same way. 
Wellsian pictures of the population of “planets of the terrestrial 
type,” approaching cosmic death when “world on world was com- 
pelled to maintain its heat and life artificially by the disintegration 
of the atoms of its planet’s rock,” a “ spirit of Man” that can ponder 
and make good or bad choices—we begin to say “no” at every 
other page. Perhaps Mr. Stapledon feels the over-vastness of his 
conceptions, for he provides “interludes” in italics—interludes on 
his own married life, parenthood and the creeping on of age with 
love still strong. But it is difficult to see much connection between 
main argument and interlude. 

Nevertheless, this book has the merit of setting us wondering. 
Without any great depths of sentimentality or bathos, it opens the 
old question of man’s destiny. In the present period with its 
emphasis on comfortable living, it is not a bad thing to be reminded 
that death is there too. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 





Below Stairs 
The English Abigail. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
In these days, when Abigails are either invisible or foreign, it is 
pleasant to be reminded that there was once an almost inexhaustible 
supply of the English variety. Miss Stuart, whose research into 
domestic service covers the periods from the late thirteenth to the 


QUEEN ADELAIDE ‘y 
By Mary Hopkirk 


The consort of that eccentric monarch William IV had 
an extremely delicate part to play and much criticism was 
levelled at her. This volume gives a much more sympa- 
thetic picture of one to whom Queen Victoria was 
devoted. With I/lustrations, 155. net. Just Out 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE’s 


new short novel 


Every Good Deed 


(Macmillan. 15s.) 








The author of “ Greenbanks ” and “ They were Sisters ” 
is at her best in this moving story of good intentions and 


unexpected results. 5s. met. October 15 
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a centuries, has produced enough good, faithful ang 
iligent maids to comfort the heart of every woman in the country 
Even if there are some who fail to be good, and are, in fact, bad _ 
= in spite of themselves, remain maids. The very word carries 5, 

Miss Stuart’s book has all the fascination of the half-remembered 
the charm of the unattainable. Every chapter, save the last, bears the 
imprint of that long-lost virtue of familiarity between those below 
and those above stairs, and reassures us in the belief that it is Possible 
to find devotion, wit and kindliness on either side of the baize door 
We see, through the eyes of a variety of famous, fictional and anony- 
mous servants, the unpretentious bustle of family life, and, what js 
even better, we see the great at their least heroic ; Mr. Pepys having 
his feet washed in herb water, Queen Anne struggling into her gloves 
Mr. Carlyle observing with dismay the advent of bugs in 5, Cheyne 
Row. The chapter devoted to the Pepys ménage is particularly 
enchanting, beginning as it does with Jane Wayneman, who rose at 
2 a.m. each day and put Mr. Pepys to bed each night, receiving £3 
a year for her services, to romp through a succession of highly unsuit. 
able but wholly entertaining maids to Deb Willett, for whom Pepys 
nourished an over-affectionate regard and Mrs. Pepys a commensurate 
distaste. 

Even to medieval maids and mistresses. whose abominable spelling 
causes an instinctive allergy, Miss Stuart brings abundant life, and 
one is truly delighted that Dame Agnes Scott, in 1487, bequeathed 
to her servant “a ffederbedde wt a bolster, a paire of blanketts, a 
coveryng of blewe for a bedde. . . and a large playne towell.” One 
only wishes one could do the same. 

One also wishes that Miss Stuart had quoted more gems from a 
book called Home Truths for Home Peace, published in Queer 
Victoria’s reign, in which it was categorically stated that the Almighty 
had ordained “ the eyes of a maiden should look to the hand of her 
mistress,” so very different from nowadays, when the hands of maids 
can never be left unwatched for a moment. Again, on the subject of 
unning errands, the author of Home Truths assumes the air of a 
celestial matriarch, and we read with a fearful wonder that while 
suggesting that servants should be sent on an occasional errand, 
“by means of which they, in their turn, may inhale a little fresh air 
and exhale some of the perilous stuff,” she adds that “the tempta- 
tion to stay out when out being one of the greatest to which thev are 
liable they should not constantly be exposed to it.” One marvels how 
it was possible for people to keep their servants as thev did, for 
decades, when they were so consistently beastly to them. 

All this, and more, Miss Stuart gives to us in her lovely easy 
English, and traces with good humour and compassion the emancipa- 
tion of the Abigail. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


Fiction 
A Voyage to Arcturus. By David Lindsay. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Pipe Night. By John O’Hara. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


In Search of Stephen Vane. By B. Ifor Evans. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


8s. 6d.) 

The Driving Fear. By Mary Dunstan. 8s. 6d.) 

Davip Linpsay died last year; A Voyage to Arcturus, his first 
novel, sold 596 copies when published in 1920. It now appears 
as the first volume of Mr. Gollancz’s “ Connoisseur’s Library of 
Strange Fiction.” Strange it is: it fits in very awkwardly with the 
other books under review. Mr. Visiak, in his interesting exegesis 
of the novel—it is printed as an introduction but should be read 
after it—describes the book as a “stupendous ontological fable.” 
It is indeed an extraordinarily thcroughly worked-out cosmic 
allegory. Three men, with the singular names of Maskull, Night- 
spore and Krag, are projected after a séance in Hampstead to 
Arcturus, in search of the ultimate reality. To define the quality 
of the book is difficult, since I know nothing else like it. There 
is a suggestion, in the arbitrarily named abstractions with which 
it is peopled, of Blake’s prophetic books, but Lindsay’s vision is 
wildly different from Blake’s ; the descriptions of Arcturus, a world 
in the early stages of creation, carry with them faint—burt only faint 
—echoes of Wells, Conan Doyle and, it must be admitted, the Lear 
of the “Dong with the luminous nose.” In the quality of his 
writing Lindsay, it seems to me, is no more than third-rate ; his 
description of the séance at the beginning of the novel is crudely 
amateurish and cliché-ridden. But what he has—and as one reads, 
it almost banishes from one’s consciousness the badness of the 
prose—is an astonishing fertility of invention. Arcturus begins 
by being strange, but.as Maskull penetrates deeper into his new 
world and the life that inhabits it becomes further and further re- 
moved from earthly reality, as fantastic invention is heaped on 
fantastic invention, so, paradoxically, it becomes increasingly 


Heinemann. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 393 


en for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 




















pok Tok : 

[A — this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
oo 1st Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
Octo hg the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp 
must ons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
a sabutit n and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
I aa : 

/ 
ACROSS &. Coiene of the doubtful dressmaker. 

1. Not much object in French needle- 11. Deserve. (5.) 

work. (5, § . 1s. Rebel run over by the morning 
6. He didn’t design Eden. (4 omnibus. (9 
9. This must have been the type of 17. Literary feather. (s.) 

the writing on the wall. (10.) 18 Where one might possibly encounter 
1c. Cigars are apt to become it in the a date ship. (8.) _ 
end. (4.) 20. Rearrange in 11. (7. 
m. Sandy, if nobody else. should feel 21. Device with which to carry on 
at home here. (5.) ahead with the rations. (7.) 
Favourite resort of Cornish Cats. A relic of pastry. (6.) 


24. Life could hardly be simpler! (6.) 
27. Perfection in the insect world. (5.) 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 391 
but - nis 


oJ 
14. Can you face it being laid back ? 


\4 
16. Very good indeed! (9.) 
19. Bubbling. (9 
22. Minded in the old 
watched now. (4 
2s. Counsel briefed together. (9.) 
So Tim got wet. (5.) 
28. Alarming without the dynasty (4.) 
29. Not suitably found in a youth hostel. 
(7, 3 
sc. “I plucked a 
made a rural pen” 
Go mad daily (anag.). 


DOWN 


Drops all disguise. (8 

It turns on the tail. (5.) 
Doubtful character. (6.) 
He usually progresses 

(7 

s. First Sea Lord? (7.) 

7. Unlike the blacksmith. (9.) 


SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 4th 
The winner of Crossword No. 391 is: R. G. WILLIAMS, 
71 Broomhill Road, Orpington, Kent. 


days, 
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hollow — And I 
(Blake). (4.) 
(10.) 


backwards. 


awne 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 
WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 











THE fifty-fifth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Limited, 
was held in London on September 17th. 

Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., who presided, said, in the 
course of his speech: 

The accounts under consideration are the first post-war balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account—post-war in the sense of time, but actually 
many of the war conditions affecting the shipping industry remained in 
operation, and throughout practically the ertire period the company’s 
vessels remained on hire to His Majesty’s Government under requisition 
agreements. Subsequent to March 2nd, 1946, some vessels were released 
at varying dates, and resumed commercial operations, subject to licence 
and direction as to employment, but our two large passenger vessels have 
sull not been released. In the circumstances the ffresent accounts should 
be regarded as reflecting the commencement of & period of transition, 
which it is hoped will lead gradually to the progressive relaxation of con- 
trols and restrictions. The return to what are commonly regarded as 
normal conditions, however, is not yet in sight—rather does it appear that 
industry is likely to be subjected in the future to a continuing measure of 
regimentation, both national and international. 

The figures shown in the profit and loss account represent the earnings 
of the fleet; the operations of our many branch offices at home and 
abroad ; dividends received from subsidiary companies and from other 
investments. The capital and reserves employed total close upon 
£10,000,000 and the earnings thereon amount to £1,149,341. If the 
recommendations of the board are confirmed at this meeting the approxi- 
mate result will be that taxation absarbs about half of those earnings, 
shareholders will receive rather less than one-quarter, and the remainder 
is required for depreciation and a special contribution to the staff super- 
annuation fund. 





BERMUDA SERVICE 


Our two large passenger ships have still not been released from requisi- 
tion. I refer to the ‘ Monarch of Bermuda’ and the ‘ Queen of Bermuda,’ 
which the Government have been obliged to retain on trooping and 
repatriation work. The delay in the return of these two important vessels 
to commercial service is a matter of great regret both to us and to our 
friends in Bermuda. Bath ships will of necessity have to undergo recon- 





ditioning and reconversion on their release, and although we have recently 
negotiated—and the Bermuda Assembly and Legislative Council have 
ratified—a new contract with the Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
for the resumption of our New York-Bermuda service, it is regrettably 
apparent that the first ship to be released will not be able to re-enter the 
service until a date approaching the end of our current financial year. 

In the meantime our two smaller passenger ships are giving the best 
possible service to Bermuda on a triangular run linking Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda to New York. Our friends in Bermuda are 
naturally anxious that their tourist trade, on which the welfare of the 
island is largely based, should be resuscitated as quickly as possible. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


Shipping, we are assured, is not to be nationalised, and whilst we can 
and do say, “ For this relief much thanks,” it would seem that so much 
and so many things which govern and restrict our lives are beyond our 
contro] that the normal opportunities for individual initiative are denied 
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tO us in present circumstances. For the time being there is a good 
demand for what we have to sell, namely, sea transport, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to gauge what will be the effective volume of world ton- 
nage when stripped of obsolete ships, and of ships which will be put into 
emergency reserves ; how that net world effective tonnage will be dis- 
tributed among the various maritime nations when the huge American 
surplus has been disposed of ; and what relationship that tonnage will 
bear to overseas world trade when that trade is stripped of the exceptional 
traffic which is still occupying a substantial vokime of shipping space. 
It will be some time yet before the ultimate picture can even be sketched 
in, but in the meantime I believe we can hopefully pin our faith to our 
world-wide interests, to our ability to operate ships to the best advantage 
within the scope of our ramifications, and to the national necessity for 
aa adequate and efficient merchant marine which the shipping industry 
generally is doing its utmost to rebuild after the ravages of war. No 
doubt we shall re-encounter all past difficulties and problems. plus some 
new ones, but with courage and faith we hope to meet and overcome 
them so long as we are not unduly fettered by the clogs of irksome 
restrictions or too much regimentation to hinder the spirit of adventure 
which is inherent to British shipowning. 

Various members of the board have made visits abroad during the past 
year for the purpose of reviving contacts and ensuring that our distant 
organisations are equipped to handle, and where possible expand, our 
business generally. 

The recommendations which you are asked to approve are that a divi- 
cend of 7 per cent. per annum, less Income Tax, be paid on the ordinary 
stock ; that £250,000 be transferred to depreciation account ; that £41,602 
be allocated to fleet replacement account, and that a special contribution 
| of £49,000 be made to the Furness Companies Superannuation Fund. 

The report was adopted. 
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credible. One would say that Lindsay had not a spark of the 
comic spirit in his make-up, but his ability to pile up extravagant 
situations one on another, to go far beyond the expected and 
acceptable, and shock the reader into conviction, reminds one of 
the great comic writers and of the fact that fantasy is the basis 
of comedy no less than allegory. Certainly it makes all the symbolic 
novels of the past ten years or so, the careful imitations of Kafka, 
look soft 

With Pipe Night we return from the further reaches of space 
to the comparatively familiar, to the world of Hollywood and New 
York as mirrored in the pages of The New Yorker. Mr. O’Hara’s 
short stories are unexceptionable ; they have the fine finish, the 
general standard of excellence, of a really superior line of branded 
goods. They are often funny, sometimes moving; the satire 1s 
always effective, and the dialogue consistently brilliant [hey are 
far and away better than any magazine stories we have in this 
country. How exci#d one would be if one were reading them for 
the first time! Unfortunately, admirable as they are of their kind, 
it is a kind one has now read so many times before; by Mr 
Seagar, Mr. Weidmann, Mr. Thielen, Mr. O’Hara himself. And 
with resignation one sits back to wait for a new book by O'Hara 
that shall be fully worthy of the author of Appomtment in Samarra. 

In Search of Stephen Vane is a little nove! at once pretentious 
ind ineffective. In its method of narration it resembles Symons’ 
The Quest for Corvo and the recent The Real Life of Sebastian 
Kmght. Dr. Evars’ narrator meets Stephen Vane, a_ best-selling 
novelist, on his death-bed in Isfahan in 1943 and thereafter spends 





he rest of the war travelling on Government business and investi- 
Vane’s clusive personality, the keystone of which is the 
d ! tion to maintain his individuality in an increasingly 
regimented world Compared with Corvo and Nabokov’s hero, 
Vane rikes one very much as a character taken out of stock and 
er brought to lit Dr. Evans’ method ables him to write 

n wartime and to record the opinion of variety 
‘ wrrator, Vane, and those who knew Van on a 
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With the Hoover being allocated 
to Hoover dealers all over the 
country as fast as it can be made, 
don’t be rushed into buying 
a second best ! Have a little 
patience and buy the World's 
Best Cleaner. No millionaire can 
buy a better. You'll be glad you 
waited, since today’s Hoover 
cleaner is higher in quality than 
pre-war, but notin price ! Purchase 
Tax, of course, is extra. 


HOOVER LTD 


MIDDX. 
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By CUSTOS 

It is seldom wise to take any financial announcement from South 
America at its face value, but this week’s news from Buenos Aires is 
certainly calculated to rejoice the heart of British investors. After 
ten weeks of difficult negotiations, conducted, it seems, on the Argen- 
tinian side according to the well-established tactics of horse-trading 
the Eady Mission seems to have pulled off a really satisfactory deal 
for British holders of Argentine railway stocks. While there is no 
question, for the present at any rate, of Argentina using its Sterling 
balances to make an outright purchase of the British undertakings 
a rational scheme of joint working and ownership has been agreed 
which gives every appearance of assuring a reasonable and steady 
income on the large British investment in this field. Co-operation 
by the Argentine Government in the capacity, in the first place, of 
a junior partner is ensured through the medium of a contribution 
of about £30,000,cco to the working capital of a new company 
formed in Argentina to take over and operate all the railway under- 
takings. 

In exchange for their material assets the British-owned railways 
will receive shares in this new company and will then become purely 
holding concerns, deriving their revenue from whatever dividends 
the mew company declares. The capital basis has not yet been 
fixed, but is being worked out by a joint committee. 

INCOME ESTIMATES 

On the vital question of net income the agreement provides for 
a guarantee by the Argentine Government of an annual sum of 
80,000,000 pesos, or £§,000,000, and, further, that if in any two 
consecutive years net income, after allowance for maintenance, 
amortisation, etc., falls below 4 per cent. on the total capital, the 
Argentine authorities will take the necessary steps, such as raising 
of fares, to restore revenue to that level. In the light of the dismal 
results of the Buenos Aires Transport Corporation, into which 
British-owned tramway undertakings were merged some years ago, 
these safeguards are the really vital parts of the new railway agree- 
ment. Just what the assured net income will mean on the various 
classes of stocks must, at this stage, be a matter for conjecture rather 
than precise calculation. On an income of £5§,000,000 the full ser- 
vice would be covered on the whole of the Debenture stocks and 
there would be a margin of something like £1,500.000 available for 
dividends on the Preference and Ordinary capital. If, however, net 
income rose to the maximum of 6 per cent. on the agreed capital, 
there would be enough to cover full Debenture service, full dividends 
on the Preference stocks and something quite worth having on the 
Ordinaries. Until the capital of the new Argentine merger company 
is known, however, one can only guess I 











the income and dividend 
possibilities. Meantime, the market has acted wisely in concentrating 
on the Debenture stocks and on the Preferences which to be 
closest to a reasonable return. It may well be, however, that ona 
long view many of the low-priced Preference shares, such as Central 
Argentine 43 per cents., quoted around 24, and B.A. Western 4} per 
cents., around 50, may turn out well as speculative purchases. 
A GOOD TRUST SHARE 

Investors who may be reluctant to take a direct interest in the 
prospects of the Argentine railways after the sharp rise in market 
quotations during the past week may like to consider the possibilities 
of the £1 stock units of the Latin American Investment Trust. 
This company, which enjoys good management, bas very substantial 
interests in Argentina, including holdings in Argentine railway 
securities, and therefore stands to benefit from the new possibilities 
which have just been opened up. In each of the past six years 
the dividend on the £500,000 of capital has been 3 per cent., and 
has been drawn very largely from the general portfolio of invest- 
ments. At June 30, 1945, investments were carried in the balance- 
sheet at a figure of £441,028 and had a market value of £370,390. 
Freehold properties in Argentina, heavily written down, appeared 
at £49,877 and there were mortgage loans in Argentina of £20,423. 
Taking the market value of the investments and the book value of 
the other assets, the break-up value of the £1 units at that time was 
about 18s. At the moment it can scarcely be less than £1. Accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1946, are due shortly, and although to some 
small extent income may have been affected by drought conditions 
in Argentina, there can be little doubt that the 3 per cent. dividend 
will be comfortably maintained. Quoted around 15s. 9d., the £1 
units seem a sound trust investment, both for income and capital 
appreciation, in view of the promising prospects. 
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ivertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
es 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
SAVING. — OVERCOATS, suits, turned 
EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 
QaLKeR’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Iiford Lane, Ilford, London. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
estic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own -—_ Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayor C. 
VAN DER By! Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
4 UTUMN HOL IDAYS in Old Sussex Village. Com- 
AA__ fortable accommodation and good food at BLEN- 
HEIM FARM, Robertsbridge. Terms 5 guineas per week. 
Tel. : Robertsbridge 148. 
UTHORS’ MSS. carefully typed by educated lady 
\ with literary, journalistic and business experience. 


Write BM/TYB., 


A GREAT 


dom 


Royal machine; also Proof Reading. 
London, W.C.1. 

E SAI ISFIE D—buy 

B Bermaline Bread. 
Ask YOuR BAKER. 

)LINDED young ex-service man and new wife urgently 
B require to rent cheaply small Cottage (or Flat) within 
daily reach of Rottingdean. Preferably unfurnished, but 
furnished considered. —Box 726. 

¥ANCER SUFFER, 33346, woman 46 yrs., formerly 

supported old mother, now has no income of her own 
through illness, very needy case requiring more special 
nourishment than she can afford. Please help. Jewellery 
gratefully received. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 

2, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

*USTOME RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 
: aie 7 Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 

MeL XC 10U S Vintage Cider and Perry supplied in 
D 6, 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks (returnable), Orders 
for Autumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and 
addressed envelope for price list. The Cotswo_p CIDER 
Co., 11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

OUBLE and treble your Home Vegetable Crop without 
| using more space, and have your Peas, Lettuce, 
Beans, Tomatoes ready for table three to four weeks earlier 
by installing a few Chase Cloches. Over 30 years’ success. 
Millions in use. Write = details. —Cunase, Ltp., 33, The 
Grange, Chertsey, Surr 

UTTON ONE -WE E K SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
, Dutton, 92, Geeat Russell St., W.C.1. 
Trust Lrtp., 8, Clifford Street, 

London, W.1. Telephone: 


first lesson to S .R 

XINANCI ieee 
I: New Bond Street, 
REGent 5983. 

YOR required references, quotations and background 

‘material use the “ POLITICAL REFERENCE 
SUPPLY SERVICE.”” ‘Time and bother will be saved. 
Write or wire: 14, Greenhalgh Walk, London, N.2. 
State subject clearly. 

YUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED for lady with double 
| amputation below the knee, further amputation now 
necessary. Please help. Case 309, Appeals, DisTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLK’S Arp AssocraATION, 74, Brook Green, London, 
W.6 
( +*ENTLEWOMAN seeks Cottage or unfurnished rooms. 

Somerset, Hants., Sussex. Rent or purchase. 
Bankers reference. Reply Box 727. 

ANDRBAGS, Re-unings, broken frames, clasps, etc., 
| repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
Co. 57, Brompton Road S.W.3 

NTERESTING PEOPLE arc those who are tamiliar 


with the great English novels. essays, poems, and 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversationa: ability and .ound thinking. The new 


L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book trom :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JournaLisM 57. Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

RISH TABLE LINEN. HeEaw’s have a selection of 

damask a cloths and napkins in a variety of attrac- 
tive colours, Coupon free. Particulars and price list 
gladly sent on request. Heaw’s (Linen Dept.), 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1 
| ADY (widow) would like another to share nice country 

house, convenient for town. Daily help and gardener 
kept. Interview. Terms arranged. Amersham 189. 
\ AYFAIR Ladies’ Maid Service has a number of 
J clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal without 
coupons from £7. 6, Derby St., Curzon St., W.1. 

GRO. 2475. 
\ EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15- 
1 iewel Swiss lever movement; steel case. High- 
grade precision instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces. 
£12. Cash with order (packing and postage 1/- extra). 
Not sent on approval.—WarinGc & GrLLow, Ltp., Oxford 
Street, W 
\ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS Heal’s can now 
i undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots’and metal 
spring mattresses. HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
\l ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.— Write BM MONO, 23, W.C 1, 

\ Y HAT. I ol remember to send it to GUY’S’” 

i Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
need APPEAL SecrETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1 
( vic iINAL Speeches tor all occasions. Public Sepbee 

privately taught.—KirRKMAM HAMILTON, 60, Al 


House. S.W *Phone Abbey 3605 
( )* NER CALLED ABROAD Angmering-on-Sea, 
beautiful modern Freehold Detached Residence, 


balcony overlooking sea, just redec., every refinement. 
7 beds. (h. and c.), lounge hall, large dining, commodious 
kitchen, electric panel fires, radiators, garage, chauffeur’s 
room (h. and c.), main services, lawns, kitchen garden, 
2 mins. shops, buses. Purchaser option on carpets, curtains, 
divans, bedding. Accept £7,500. Rustington 624. 





° 
1 APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for first 
lesson. Dovusite SpeeED LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1 
Rs. Typing and Duplicating Service Ltd., 59, 
Guilford Street, W.C.1 Call or post your work 
to our office: Circulars, ME, Typing from 
MSS., sets of Accounts, etc. 
QIDDE SHIRMAN SEPTET with LAURA VIVALDI, 
' international soprano, playing light music for— 
Receptions, Dinners, Weddings, Fétes, Re-unions and 
similar occasions.. Recently returned from successful tour 
of Middle East. Reasonable Fees. 49a, Britannia Road, 
S.W.6. Phone KEN. 2670. 
QMALL CAR urgently needed by a very busy Vicar in 
, poor Central London area. Cannot manage inflated 
prices. Rev. G. H. PErRMAN, Vicarage, Northampton 
Square, E.C.1. 
Wor Tl, SUPERFINE WOOL CLOTHS in a host of 
b enchanting colours—Hunting Gold, Kandy Green, 
Storm Blue, Tropic Rose and many others—nearly 30 
styles to choose from. Dresses to measure from 137/6. 
Perfect fitting guaranteed. Write to-day for catalogue and 
patterns. LeopiaN Ltp. (SP.36), Union House, Bridge 
Street, Leeds, 2. 
‘ie Central Institute of Art and Design has now removed 
to permanent offices at 41/42, Dover St., London, W.1. 
* fFYRUBENISED” BRAND BLOUSE»d and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—RESARTUS 
LTD. 183/9, Queensway. W.2. 
rYYYPING. Commercial, Political, Literary. Bs PALMER, 
3, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. (Mai 3729). 
Ww WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send ‘Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester 4. 
\ TANTED TO BUY for cash, Foreign or British 
stamps up to £1,000.—B. Netti, 3, Apsley Heuse, 
Finchley Road, London, N.W.8. (Telephone: Prim- 


rose 2993.) 

7 OUR WIFE will be thrilled by the great Hall of Fashion, 

. the thousands of exciting new goods, the colour and 
spectacle of the “ Britain Can Make It” Exhibition. 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington. 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., 1/-. Children 6d. 
10 minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly. Opening 
Tuesday, ‘Seguenber 24th, 


FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
SENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 









APPOINTMENTS 


-B.C invites applications for Accompanist, London 
| Qualifications : first class technical ability, experience 
in all types of accompanying including orchestra work, 
playing of Celesta, etc. To be able to transpose and have 
sufficient solo-playing ability to undertake short piano 
interludes at a moment’s notice. Maximum starting salary 
£690 rising to £890 per annum. Detailed applications to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked “ Accompanist London’’ within 7 days. For 
reply enclose stamped addressed envelope. 

).B.C. invites applications from men and women, British, 

> for Music Librarian Duties: management of 
Music Library. Qualifications: sound experience of 
library routine, including cataloguing systems and wide 
discriminating knowledge of various publishing houses 
and their editions : watching musical developments in this 
country and abroad. Professional musical experience not 
essential but an advantage. Starting salary £850 rising to 
£1,100 per annum. Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 7 days, 
marked “ Music Librarian.”” For reply enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 

.B.C. invites applications from men or women, British, 
I for News Editor, Midland Region. Qualifications : 
journalistic experience preferably as Chief Sub-Editor, 
Deputy Editor or Editor of provincial newspaper. Duties : 
organising service of Midland News and editing content. 
Responsibility for Midland announcements and contribu- 
tions of eye-witness accounts of important Midland events. 
Starting salary £690 rising to £890. Detailed applications 
to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, 
marked “* News Midland ” within 7 days of this advertise- 
ment. For reply enclose stamped addressed envelope. 

.B.C. invites applications from men or women, British, 
I for Drama Producer, Midland Region. Qualifica- 
tions : wide knowledge dramatic art ; preferably experience 
in production, knowledge of Midlands. Starting salary 
£690 rising to £890 p.a. Detailed applications to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, marked 
“Drama Midland”’ within 7 days of this advertisement. 
For reply enclose stamped addressed envelope. 

.B.C. invites applications from men and women, British, 
| for post of Opera Manager, Music Department. 
Duties: general administration of opera productions, 
studio and outside broadcasts, costing of programmes, 
arranging rehearsals, keeping general survey of operatic 
productions in England and abroad, co-ordination of 
necessary arrangements regarding relays of operas from 
Continental opera houses. Maximum starting salary £690 
rising to £890 per annum. Detailed applications to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked “ Opera Manager,”’ within 7 days. For reply 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 

] .B.C. invites applications from men and women for 

Roumanian and Bulgarian Programme Assistants. 
Duties: translating English texts into Roumanian or 
Bulgarian, reading bulletins and programme matter at the 
microphone. Ability to write scripts would be valuable. 


Maximum starting salary £530 rising to £680 per annum. 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, 
“ Roumanian.”" 


marked “ Bulgarian”’ or 
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OSs TYPISTS WANTED.—The Regent Insti- 
/ tute, Palace Gate, London, W.8, has vacancies for 
one or two competent typists who are "seeking progressive 
posts. Please state age, speed, experience and salary 
required. 

ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COM- 

/ MITTEE.—City oF BIRMINGHAM COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE—APPOINJMENT OF PRINCIPAL.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Principal of the City of Birmingham 
Commercial College. The salary will be £1,000, rising by 
annual increments of £40 to a AA of £1,200 per 
annum. The salary will be subject to the usual deductions 
‘s respect of contributions under the School Teachers’ 

uperannuation) Acts. Candidates should be graduates, 

an erably with Honours and/or should possess a suitable 
professional qualification. Particulars of the appointment 
will be sent upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope by the undersigned, to whom ———- on the 
special form provided must be returned not later than 30th 
ee 1946. Envelopes should be endorsed “ T.E. 
Dep Canvassing, direct or indirect, ‘will be a dis- 
ootihaden —E. L. Russert, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, Margaret Street, Birmingham 3 

\XPERIENCED Editorial man wanted for National 

4 Phot wure Weekly. Send qualifications, which 
must incl an interest in come subjects, experience, 
and salary required, etc. to Box 721 

ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & POLITICAL 

4 SCIENCE (University of London). Applications 
are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in International 
History with special reference to the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies. Salary £400 per annum rising to £475, with super- 
annuation benefits ond family allowances. Applications, 
which should be accompanied by the names of three 
referees, should be sent, before 1 October, to the SECRETARY, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 


1 “ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS.—Applications 
4 are invited for post of Secretary to the Director. 
Candidates must be experienced shorthand-typists of good 
education. Salary £275 to £350 p.a., with superannuation 
benefits, six weeks annual leave. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
arse School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 


| EQUIRED as soon as possible mistress to take French 
with, if possible, subsidiary Latin, throughout a girls’ 
boarding school (40 children, 11-17 yrs. old) to School 
Certificate and Higher. Resident post. Burnham scale. 
No domestic duties. Apply: Mrs. G. Lewis, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hlendmiswons, East Haddon Hall, Northampton. 


‘HORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN THE EDU- 
' CATION BRANCH OF THE ROYAL NAVY.— 
Applications are invited from University graduates and 
qualified teachers under 36 years of age for short service 
commissions of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Education Branch of 
the R.N Opportunities. will be afforded for officers to 
be selected for permanent commissions. Entry will be in 
two grades. Selected candidates with Ist and 2nd Class 
Honours Degrees receive appyoximately £328 in their 
Ist year’s service, £347 in 2n@ year, £438 in 3rd and 
4th years, £474 in 5th year. Other candidates receive 
£237 in Ist year, £310 in 2nd and 3rd years, £347 in 4th 
and 5th years. Married men, if aged 25 or over, receive 
marriage allowance of £228 p.a. Accommodation and 
rations are provided or allowances in lieu. An outfit 
allowance is paid. ‘Tax-free gratuities of £337 10s., £450 
or £562 10s. are payable at the end of 3, 4 or 5 years 
respectively. ‘eachers who enter from contributory 
service under the Teacher’s (Superannuation) Acts will 
continue in contributory service. Superannuation con- 
tributions being deducted from the above gratuities.— 
Apply to Drrecror, Education Department, Admiralty, 
London, for further information and application forms 


: ag O TRAVELLING OFFICERS to advise and assist 

local groups on community provision. Experience of 
social and educational work among adults essential. Appli- 
cants with Community Association experience preferred. 
Salary £500 and travelling expenses. Applications together 
with three recent testimonials should be sent to the SECRE- 
TARY, National Council of Social Service, 26, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom further details may 
be obtained) not later than 12 October, 1946. 


U NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE — UNIversiry 
}~ DraFrsMAN.—The Council of the Senate will shortly 
proceed to appoint a University Draftsman, whose principal 
duty will be to assist in the drafting of reports to the Uni- 
versity and of the University Statutes and Ordinances. 
Salary of the order of £800—£1,100 a year, subject to 
deduction if holder is a Fellow with dividend. Intending 
candidates should apply for further particulars to the 
Recistry, the Old Schools, Cambridge, by whom appli- 
cations must be received not later than 1 November, 1946. 


Ti“ COLLEGE OF HULL.—TEmporary 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS OR COMMERCE required 
8 October or earliest date after. Salary £425. Additional 
cost of living allowance of £100 and children’s allowances 
under consideration. Particulars may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR to whom applications should be sent not 
later than 28 September. 





EDUCATIONAL 


RE you waiting to go to the University, to be called up, 
or have you recently left the Services? Davies's 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 
course of use to those about to start their career.—Apply 
SECRETARY, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6564). 
Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Civil Service. 
‘tao .—Vacancies for Christmas Term in 
_/ Coaching Establishment for girls. School and Highér 
Certificate, University Entrance Examinations. Music, 
Languages, Art, Secretarial Courses. Riding, Golf, 
Swimming. Highest References.—Box 673. 
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] OYANUS SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN, 42 Doughsy 
Street, W.C.1. AUTUMN ‘TERM begins 
September. Classes for beginners and stud all 


nts of 


grades. Individual tuition. All particulars from SeCRETARY. 
| OME STUDY POR DEGREES, & Pr ut Tuition 
for Lond, Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.S« Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B B.D., and Diploma M ate Pees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, “ \., LL.D. 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXPORD + 1804 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL Spanish cla : ventary, 
Upper Elementary, Intermediate and Ad ed) by 
native teachers Translation and Spanish jterature 
classes. Resuming in September 58, Pri s/ e. 7 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle 
women, 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 


(MAY fair 6626-7.) 


OYAL AIR FPORCI 
R the Education Branch 
officers 


Short service commissions in 
A substantial number of 
are required for appointment to short service 
commissions in the Education Branch of the R.A.I for 
teaching duties in training schools or for appointments 
combining teaching and organising duties under a scheme 
of further education. Candidates must have attained their 
23rd but not their tist birthday They should have a 
University degree and preferably at least 2 vears’ teaching 
experience. Qualifications required are mainly in mathe 
matics, physics and engineering, but some candidates with 
Arts qualifications will be selected. Commissions will be 
the reserve 


for 5 years on the active list followed by 4 on 
Rank on appointment, flying officer There will be time 
promotion to flight lieutenant A proportion will be 


selected later for permanent commissions. For permanent 
officers there will be time promotion to squadron leader ; 

romotion to wing commander and higher ranks will be 
y selection. Annual pay for ranks up to and including 
squadron leader—minimum {23 after 2 years £273; 
after 4 years £310; after 5 years {347 ; after © years 4420 ; 
with further biennial increments up to £766 a year. Credits 
counting for increments will be given as follows : 18 months 
for a degree, and up to 2) vears for approved previous 
expenence In addition a further 2 years’ advancement 
will be given for first class and one year for second class 
Honours. Pay for wing commanders will be from £867 by 
increments to £1,049 and so on for higher ranks. Singie 
officers receive free furnished accommodation or lodging 
allowance in lieu. Married officers age 25 receive marriage 


allowance of £228 a year. All officers receive rations or 
ration allowance. Outfit allowance of £50 except where 
an officer has had previous commissioned service in the 
R.A.P. Officers who, until further notice, are appointed 


to short service commissions will on completion of 5 years’ 
service on the active list receive a gratuity of £562 10s 


This will be reduced in the case of those whose service is 











reckonable as contributory service under the Teachers 
Superannuatior Acts by the amount of the emplovers 
and teachers’ contributions, both of which will be paid 
by the Air Ministry Officers appointed permanent 
commissions will become cligible for retired pay in the 
same way as other regular officers Those who return to 
civil teaching employments will count thei service as 
educath officers in ¢ RAF. for herements on the 
Ri a scales Applications should be max as soon as 
possible Forms and furthe m the UNDER 
SPCRETARY OF Strate, Air Ministry (A.R.1). Adastral House 
Kingsway, Lond Wc 
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G. MAILE & SON, LTD 
Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
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104.7, Leadenhall Street, 
—.c.3. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 


London, 


75. Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
* NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULI Social Studies 
Head of Department—Rocer Witson, M 
Oxon Vacancies are still available in the Department 
of Social Studies Students take the two-vear course for 
the Diploma in Social Studies of London University 


Applicants must be at least 18) and have matriculation of 

















exemption therefrom Residential accommodation avail 
abl Full particulars from the Reorsrrar, University 
College, Hull 
HOTELS, &c. 
RDEN LODGE GUEST HOUSE, Godshill Wood, 
\ Fordingbridge in New Forest very comfort, 
tant om w in bedrooms Log fires Central 
heating len atering. Winter terms from 4} gns 
ye L, MUDDIFORD, neat Barnstaple In 

y ww gre ds of 150 acres, the amenities of a good 

ote: wit t xivantag { a delightful private house 
Rough shootin Billiards roon Excellent meals 7 
\ irwell 6 

}}° AIR TO THE RIVIERA. Pirst-class Hotels, Monte 

» Carlo, N or Jua es-Pins 16-davs, all inclusive 
i 5 \ t rs t Switz ta d by lux ry Motor 4 oact 
9 days, 28 neas 14 days, 39 guineas All inclusive 
Write or call FOURWAYS TRAVEL LTD., Marshall & 
Snelgrove, Oxford Street, London, W.1 MAY fair 6600 

hMOUNTRY i stay at Pant Fidai Hall in the 
( Vale of Italy : rdove Wales agnificent 
<< er Mauldes ! mates Sea and mountain air 
Comfort a : Liberal ta Shooting, Fishing, 
Riding, B B is. B now for Autumn and 
Winter I t wee 

*+OATHLAND Wirt » Private Hore R.AA 

1 (y ands cat Whitby Yorkshire 

tality sine \ incies October and 

) T i ai ft s tins 
a bee CORNWALI W Dow H I ar 

I S veen M ind 

Sea. ( j r! ( al sed Full 

W \ I oO " S » 205 

pLEAL W \\ 1 house of great 

R bea and iva Excellent tood 

Own Sp l Club licence Rooms 

and suites ate b s Fe 21/- Capt. CORBETT, 
Lo rH S \ 

*TRATFORD - ON - AVON ru I PAYTON 
s F S} s f r Resident 
P ( Ss iW I Pel. 2493 

\\ I I MM ( 4 ges pa 
~ ; ates. Childe 
‘ t ( jon 
rg°HE >» \ S atl As a 
| Bour ouu 
MM S ( SI 0 L, HINTON 





"AY A} ‘ STA tANT AND CAFE CON- 
\\ rINENTAI y GRANVI P E, ORCHARD 
STR V4 Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 

i l s, A n Teas, Dinners. No House 
harges. Ex continental cuisine and Patisserie from 
wn Daker s bookable for dinners 

TINTER SPORTS.- -el r ski-ing Book 
\\ now LAMMIN To *nheim Terrace 
London, N.W.8 rel Man ale 4321 






1946 


EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MOD 


[ WATERCOLOURS to be sce , 
Tottenham Court Road, Wl “en a Hy 1%, 
RITAIN CAN MAKE IT” f& 

| Victoria & Albert Muscum, South WEITION. 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m U 


Children 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube from . 
OPENING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, iccadilly, 
J{XHIBITION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by wet 

4 known contemporary artists on view at Han’, 


196, Tottenham Court Road, W 

YELIKS rOPOLSKI Paintings and Drew 
J OLIVER HILL Recent Pant apes of lona, oe 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 105% 
Sats. 10—1 

«WEN JOHN Memorial Exhibition Paintings and 


¥ Drawings. From 19 Sept. to 12 Oct. daily incly 


Saturdays (10—1) at MATTHIESEN’S, 142, New Bond St Wi 
. , . 

\ BARRE Memorial Exhibition Also his collection 

4 of carly Chinese pottery BeRKrL FY GALLERIES, 


20, Davies Street, W.1 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131 134 New Bond Street, Wy 


4 RECENT PAINTINGS by KEITH BAYNES 
QUENTIN BELL and SVEN BERLIN. Daily 10—5.39 
Sats. 10—1 
\ ERCURY (PAR. 5700 TANGENT ” by Gilben 
| Horobin Evenings 7.0 Thurs., Sat.. 2.30 

TEEDLEWORK PICTURES AND SAMPLERS 


Antique samplers and embroidery 
and panels: in silk, wool and applique w 
Wl 


Modern pictures 
k. At Heat's 


196, Tottenham Court Road, 
wi ITZERLAND Planning and Building Evxhibitiog 
\ Roval Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland 
Place, W.1 Weekdays, 10—6 Admission Free 
| tos MAGIC EYE,” an Exhibition of Imaginative 
Art by Children Cooling Galleries, 92, Bond 
Street, 23 Sept. —5 Oct. 10—5 p.m. 10—I1 p.m. Sats 


CONCERTS 
HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Concert in aid of 
YOUTH SERVICE VOLUNTEERS, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 
BOYD NEEL, ORCHESTRA 
Conductor BOYD NEEI 


" peach 


Soloist MOISEIWILTSCH 

Works by Handel, Bach, Schumann, Tchaikovsky 

Tickets: 63 -, 21 -, 15-, 106, 7/6, 5-, 3-, at Hall 
Whi 7197 usual Agents and IBBS & TILLETT, 
124, Wigmore Street Wel. 8418 

+ORTOT 
( Re-appearance of 

The world-famous Pianist 
In a Chopin, Schumann Recital 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th, at 3 

Tickets 12 6, 10 6, 716, 5/-, 3 -, at Box Office, Central 
Hall (Whi. 7197), usual Agents and IBBS & TILLETT, 
124, Wigmore Street Wel. 8418 

UNCH-HOUR Concerts every Wed. & Fri, Christ 
lL. Church, Woburn Squar WwW at | p.m 

pOYAL ALBERT HALL, 21 October a p.m. (doors 
R open 6.30 p.m A Festival of Thanksgiving, Chow 
of 1,000 voices Soloist Elena Daniel Centenary of the 
World's Evangelical Alhan Chairman Rt. Hon. Isaac 
Foot, P.¢ Speakers Viscountess Davidson, M.P., Dr 
R. F. V. Scott, Rev. Bryan S. W. Green, Mr. T. B. Rees 
Admission Free by ticket Numbered and Reserved Seats 
l and 26. Early booking advisable at Royal Albert Hal 
or from World’s Evangelical Alliance, 30, Bedford Place 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 
in One Week | 





) i) \\ ) ( 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, | 


Dept XX 92/3 Gt. Russell St wc. 
3d. herewath f | ’ " ‘ 
NAMI 

(Block | 


ADDRESS 





Tiernan ara II 
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Friday, September « 
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